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The Cower... 


A portion of National Statuary Hall in the Capitol Buildin 
Washington, D.C., is shown on the front cover. 


This Hall is situated on the main floor, south of the rotund 
It was used as the meeting place of the House of Represent: 
tives until 1857. Seven years later Congress designated it 

a memorial hall. Each state was invited to place in it tv 
statues of men or women “who have been citizens thereof av 


illustrious for their historic renown, or for distinguished civ’ 


or military service,” and considered worthy of this nation 
commemoration. 


Later the number of statues in Statuary Hall was limited 
forty-eight, the others to be placed in other parts of the Ca; 
itol. Several of the statues shown in the view on the cov 
have since been moved to comply with this ruling. 


The persons who have been honored by state selection { 
Statuary Hall are persons who were influential in moldin 
the history of our nation. Adult classes will be considerin 
the qualities essential for national leaders, as they study th 
International Lesson Series for this month. The unit title f 
July is “Leaders for the Times” (see page 22). 


(Cover photograph by Authenticated News.) 
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Editorial: 


Let It Wave! 


CurIsTIANS need to reflect in this election year upon 
the steps by which a nation is led into tyranny. 

Fascist and communist tyranny begin in the family 
and in small groups where individuals express con- 
tempt, suspicion, and hatred of other persons. They 
begin with the idea that other persons are merely 
objects to be used or abused according to the prefer- 
ence of the “superior” group, class, or race. Persons 
are disparaged because of the color of their skin or 
the accident of their birth. 

The disease of contempt, suspicion, and hatred 
spreads into larger areas of society. Small vigilant 
groups then organize campaigns of character assas- 
sination. They wrap themselves in the flag, becoming 
self-styled defenders of the nation’s virtue. The nation 
can do no wrong; it is above any criticism. The super- 
patriots say they intend to promote “spiritual re- 
newal,” but they use religion for their selfish ends. 

Always the little vigilant groups create suspicion, 
fear, and disrespect for rights of the person. They 
attack the reputations of leaders in religion, educa- 
tion, and public life, with the idea of intimidating any 
citizen who dares to object. They get “loyalty oaths” 
passed through the state legislatures. They force 
colleges to stop free discussion. They order librarians 
to remove “subversive” books from shelves of the 
public libraries. They comb church magazines and 
books for “subversive, communistic, and socialistic 
items.” They deal in distortion and slander, pulling 
sentences out of context: and making writers and 
speakers say what they never said. In America right 
now, such vigilant groups set themselves up as 
“defenders of the American way of life,” but they 
show little respect for American ways, and they show 
contempt for the Christian faith when it becomes clear 
that it clashes with their superpatriotic schemes. 

The next step is violence. Citizens are beaten and 
tortured as the vigilantes take the law into their own 
hands, Thugs may bomb a Negro’s house. Aided by 
the confusion and complacency of “decent people,” 
the superpatriots whip the social structure into line 
with their own selfish desires. 

Any citizen who reads the papers knows that such 
vigilant groups are on the loose in our country. Are 
we to enter a bloody era when the Bund, the Klan, 
and the Communist Party will fix upon us their 
tyranny? 

Christians have the answer to this question. If 
Jesus Christ is really first in our allegiance, we shall 
tell the little vigilant groups that they shall go no 
further in their use of the flag as a gag to stifle 
criticism of the economic and social practices that 
prevail. We shall maintain the right to criticize any 
aspect of the nation’s life; for the flag is intended to 
wave over a free, responsible people—not to be a 
screen for the schemes of superpatriots who would 
fatten their purses by undermining the reputations 
and the rights of our citizens. 












































E. F. Carrot 





—Wooprow GEIER 











The Bible and Christian Educatio 


By Otto J. Baab 


Professor of Old Testament Interpretation, Garrett Biblical Institute 


A PROMINENT church historian wrote recently 
that a large proportion of “liberal” Christians in 
America would do as the Germans did twenty 
years ago under comparable circumstances— 
weakly surrender to the Nazi tyranny. Here is 
what he says: “I would guess that, under the same 
pressures today in America, two-thirds of our 
liberal Christians would sell out and never even 
realize that they had done so. They have no 
criterion and no authority.” (The italics are my 
own.) 

This, I am afraid, applies to many of us who are 
at work in the church school. We have no sense of 
what is final and authoritative for our work or for 
our lives. How then can teaching be effective and 
persuasive? 

Men must believe. They must know what is of 


supreme worth and worship it lest they peris! 
hundred years ago Thoreau knew this whe: 
wrote that he deliberately went to the wood 
find “‘the essential facts of life,” lest, when he c: 
to die he would discover that he had not live: 
is not the woods to which modern man must 
but to the Bible, the Book of life. There are s 
that this is happening, not the least of which is 
renewed and deeply serious interest in the B 
of those responsible for Christian education in 
churches. 

What is the relevance of the Bible, not jus' 
education in our churches, but for life in its 
tirety? Let me state it simply. The Bible is 
only record of what God has done for each 
and for all men that we might be delivered ! 
sin and enabled to live a new life. Any appr‘ 























to education which claims to be Christian which 
misses this fact is fundamentally irrelevant. 

As the news of this divine action the Bible is 
directly and immediately relevant to our lives. It 
finds us in our sin, our weakness, our moral con- 
fusion, our fear of evil and death, and declares 
the wonder and the availability of God’s help for 
all of our problems and needs. It tells us that God 
created man, sent to him his covenant and his 
Christ, and thus released power whereby men 
could live victoriously. Through the Bible we 
know the highest good, the tragic meaning of sin, 
and the joy of life which is obedient to God. This 
is the reason that the Bible alone can give con- 
fidence and authority to men. 


IT IS NOW PROPER to ask how the Bible is relevant 
to Christian education in particular. What special 
help can it give in our performance of this im- 
portant task to which the church is called? This 
may be stated in three different ways: The Bible’s 
relevance as the source of a theology of Christian 
education; its relevance as the basis for a working 
philosophy of Christian education; and its im- 
portance for determining an effective educational 
method. 

A theology of Christian education in our 
churches has often been either entirely lacking 
or sadly irrelevant. Education has been preoc- 
cupied with the growth of the child, the develop- 
ment of good habits, and related matters, which 
are concerns that may or may not have anything 
to do with the Christian faith. 

Before there can be guided growth or the forma- 
tion of good habits, the teacher must know and 
teach on the basis of a faith which the Bible de- 
clares to be utterly true about the universe, its 
relation to man, and about man, his nature, his 
group life, his possibilities and his needs, as well as 
his final destiny on earth and beyond. What is the 
purpose and the process of growth? How can we 
define “good” habits? What is the relation of the 
child or the adult to society? What attitudes as- 
sure his success and likewise the welfare of his 
community? We must answer all of these formid- 
able questions—and many others—in terms of the 
great truths which the Bible proclaims and dem- 
onstrates. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION centers in a living faith in a 
living God, who is Creator, Redeemer, Revealer, 
and righteous Ruler of history. He enters into 
life by sending his Spirit and finally his Son as the 
full expression of his goodness and his love. Chris- 
tian education is empowered by this faith. This 
the Christian teacher must believe. On the basis 
of this faith, he must act. And to maintain this 
faith the teacher must go to the Bible again and 
again. 

In this biblical faith is included also belief in 
Christ as the effective expression of the God who 
redeems men and as the source of saving power, 
through whose love and life and death and Resur- 


rection each person is enabled to triumph over sin 
and to live as a child of God. To work to this end 
is the supreme task of religious education. 

This means life in a community of men where 
the divine love and justice may be practiced in 
the power of the Holy Spirit. The Bible declares 
the truth of the kingdom of God. This is the cen- 
tral social concept in Christian teaching. The 
curriculum, program, and planning of the church 
school must be made concrete in relationship to 
this concept of Christ’s kingdom. Belief in Christ 
as Saviour entails action in support of his rule 
on earth and in heaven. 

Of great importance in this biblical theology 
for Christian education is the Bible’s teaching as 
to what man is. Only through it—and the con- 
firmation of its word in our own lives—do we 
learn of the depth of man’s sin and the glory of 
man’s hope of life with God. Man—and this in- 
cludes persons of all ages—has been made in God’s 
image; he freely and gladly obeys this God or he 
sinfully rejects him. Without the help of his 
Creator-Redeemer, man is bound to fail in life’s 
adventure. With divine help, he lives like a true 
son of God and provides on earth a foretaste of 
heaven. Man is under God’s judgment and is also 
the object of God’s love. The teacher is required 
to mold his teaching to this view of his pupils, 
lest he fail miserably. 


IT IS ONLY'ON THE BASIS of such a theology that 
a sound set of principles or philosophy of educa- 
tion can be derived for our teaching. Such a 
philosophy involves guiding rules or principles 
which determine how a program of education is 
planned and carried out. These differ from a 
theology in that they define in relation to educa- 
tion the human material, the available resources, 
and the goals of education for the teacher. A 
philosophy of education, for example, might be 
the theory of book learning centering in the three 
R’s, or the theory that the child must learn of his 
own volition with very little control by the teach- 
er, through group activity largely. 

The Christian view (biblical) does not ignore 
these theories which I have just named, but relates 
them to a peculiar view of the child, of the com- 
munity, and of the educational function. 

Of course, the child learns by studying and by 
group activity, but above all else, when the 
process continues long enough in the life of the 
individual, he learns the special meaning of life 
as the scene of God’s action. Great literature, es- 
pecially the Bible; history, in particular the his- 
tory of the Church; and group activities—these 
are directly associated in Christian education with 
God’s action, so that the pupil sees God at work 
in him and in his world from the standpoint of 
Christ. He sees nature, his fellows, his culture, 
human history in the light of their dependence 
upon God. He discovers his own responsibility in 
God’s world as an active participant. 








Thus Christian education is built upon the view 
that the child is capable of learning, of living with 
increasing success with his fellows, and of com- 
munion with God who alone gives meaning to 
what he does. 

Such a view or philosophy involves specific 
goals which the Bible amply supports and defines. 
If the teacher does not have these in mind, his 
teaching is pointless or even a possible source of 
harm. 

Two of these goals should be held in mind es- 
pecially. These are not really separate, even 
though they are so treated here. 

The first one is the goal of self-awareness in the 
Christian sense. The child or adult must be helped 
to come to an awareness of himself, as a person 
loved of God, capable of sinning, able to judge 
between right and wrong, and he must also be 
helped to grow into the fullness of Christ. 
He needs to learn that he has been made in the 
divine image which he has often distorted, that 
he is morally responsible in the sight of a right- 
eous God, and that his love of this God is his only 
hope of real manhood and success in the adven- 
ture of life. With the prophet there must be a 
time in his life-when he says “Yes” to God: “Here 
am I, send me.” With another prophet, he will 
learn the experience of divine help: “I am full of 
power.” And with Christ he will learn obedience 
to the Father: “Not my will, but thine, be done.” 

The other important goal in our Christian view 
of education is that of creatively sharing in the 
work of God’s community into which all men and 
institutions are to be brought. Each person is a 
member of human society. Exactly because a 
Christian person has a citizenship in heaven, he 
must do God’s will toward the good community 
on earth. The church school is obligated to help 
him make decisions and engage in activities which 
will further the cause of the Kingdom on earth. 
In his relations to his fellows in the class, to the 
local church, to his schoolmates, to members of 
other races, nations, and religious communities, 
he is to learn what God means by justice, love, and 
brotherhood. The Bible is packed with instruction 
and suggestion at this point, if we will only use it. 


WE NOw NEED TO TURN to the last contribution of 
the Bible to Christian education—its declaration 
and demonstration of an effective method. The 
faith of the Bible is a power-giving faith based on 
the saving activity of God among men. Christian 
education is not mainly memorization of golden 
texts, although the more of these we learn the bet- 
ter, provided they do not exclude what is more 
important. It is chiefly a person’s experience of a 
power and a process which are made known in 
the Bible. Each child and the teacher work to- 
gether on the basis of freedom, fair play, and 
co-operation in order to demonstrate the nature of 
Christian love in the class situation. This is what 
the “communion of the Holy Spirit” means in the 
church. The Spirit enters the life of the class 
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through faith, worship, and acceptance of res} 
sibility in Christ’s name. The individual le 
about religion, the church, and the Bible by d« 
hearing, seeing, speaking, playing, sharing, p 
ing, singing, and worshiping. 

This truth of action in a Christian way as 
way to learn is illustrated by the bulletin of H 
lander Folk School, an experiment shared 
Negroes and white people. In describing 
school’s program the bulletin says, “Democ: 
means practice not preaching. It means each | 
son helping the other . . . to enjoy a better | 
This emphasis upon participation is a profou! 
Christian emphasis. To “be in Christ” is to 
according to his Spirit in all human relati 
Perhaps the members of the mob which bom 
the home and destroyed the life of a Negro 
cently had heard of the doctrine of the I 
Spirit in the churches they may have atten: 
But the power of Christ’s love and justice 
not been built into their lives through Chri 
action, without which true learning is imposs 

Much could be said about the use of the B 
as content of the curriculum. Its books, thou 
and very words ought to be known. Yet wit! 
its great faith, its experience-centered viev 
learning, and its insight into the meaning of 1 
and community, a knowledge of the content o! 
Bible will be of little use in producing effec 
Christian persons. 

It is clear that Christian education can re! 
Christian only by becoming biblical in a new, } 
found, and serious way. It will use all th: 
known about biblical facts, but will use abov 
the biblical revelation which is the true powe 
God for salvation in and through Christian ed 
tion. 





F or the armies of the faithful, 
Souls that passed and left no name; 
For the glory that illumines 
Patriot lives of deathless fame; 
For our prophets and apostles, 
Loyal to the living Word; 
For all heroes of the Spirit, 
Give we thanks to Thee, O Lord. 


God of justice, save the people 
From the clash of race and creed, 
From the strife of class and faction: 
Make our nation free indeed. 
Keep her faith in simple manhood 
Strong as when her life began, 
Till it find its full fruition 
In the brotherhood of man.! 


—William P. Merrill 


1 The Methodist Hymnal, No. 543. Used by permission. 























The Providence of God 


By Harris Franklin Rall 


The author of this article is professor emeritus of 
systematic theology, Garrett Biblical Institute. 
His discussion will be helpful in teaching the 
Adult Bible Course (pages 33-47). 


In comMoNn SPEECH, providence means look- 
ing ahead and looking out for. In Christian speech, 
we use it as a name for God. And what a wonder- 
ful name it is when we use it in that way! Parents 
look ahead and look out for their children. They 
“provide” for them—food and shelter and very 
much more. They plan for them, watch over 
them, guide them, stand by them in special need. 
Can we believe that of God? 

Yes, and that is what Jesus taught. The Jews 
to whom he spoke all believed in God. You would 
have had to hunt far to find a skeptic or infidel 
among them. And yet, like people about us today, 
they were anxious and troubled. “What shall we 
eat, and what shall we put on?” they asked. How 
many there are today who kneel and pray, “Our 
Father,” and then go out and live like orphans 
as though there was no Father in heaven! 

Let us see first what this faith means for our 
individual life. Some think of it simply as mean- 
ing that there is a kind of benevolent world system 
by which God has arranged that we should have 
summer and winter, seedtime and harvest, a 
chance to work with food and shelter. 

No, it means far more than that. God knows 
each of us individually. When we pray, we speak 
to him personally and he meets with us. He knows 
each individual life. He cares about each of us as 
a father cares about each child. My own father had 
a large circle of children. He was a little absent- 
minded at times. “George, Will, Ed, Frank, I 
mean,” he would say, when he wanted to speak 
to one of the circle. But he loved each one of his 
children as though there were no others, and 
planned and prayed for each. God is like that. 
Creator, Lord of all this universe, God of nations, 
his love and knowledge, his purpose and help, go 
out to each one of these finite creatures who peo- 
ple this earth. 

What does this providence of God mean for our 
lives? It means God with us, “closer than breath- 
ing, nearer than hands and feet.” I recall an eve- 
ning spent with a distinguished scholar, a teacher 
of mine. As we sat in his study after dinner, there 
came a little piping voice from the next room: 
“Are you there, Father? Are you there?” Father 
answered, “Yes, dear,” and that was enough. The 
little child could go to sleep in peace because his 
father was there. 

But what does this God do for us, the God who 


is here with us, our Father? God’s providence 
does not mean that he decides everything that is 
to happen in our lives, or that we can sit idly with 
open hands into which he drops all we need. Even 
we fathers of earth know better than that. There 
is a time of infancy and helplessness when a child 
must be carried and fed and cared for in every 
way. But from the first we look forward to a life 
in which the child has learned to act for itself. 
We rejoice at the first few words, the first uncer- 
tain steps. We counsel and help, but our goal is 
to help the child become a man: to see and know 
its world, to think and decide, to live with others, 
to know God, not just to be told about him. Yet 
through all our life we stand by the child in 
affection and interest, ready to counsel, comfort, 
and help. 

The providence of God is like that. We are 
for him no mere babes to be sheltered and fed. 
He calls to us, “Son of man, stand upon thy feet.” 
We are to hear when he speaks, to know his 
truth, to see, to choose,:to “work out our own 
salvation.”:But we are not working alone. The 
providence of God shuts us in. 

“Thou hast beset me behind and before, 
And laid thy hand upon me.” 

So let us ask, What does God give us? What 
does his providence mean? 

How can I in a single paragraph, or indeed a 
whole volume, tell what he does? He gives us 
work to do: our daily calling is his gift. Farmer, 
factory worker, merchant, doctor, teacher, house- 
wife, and mother—all are not merely earning 
their bread but being workers with God. If we 
seek it, he guides us in the choice of a calling. 
He gives us strength when we turn to him: He 
gives us a world of order in which to work: a 
world of summer and winter, of seedtime and 
harvest, a world which we can know by our 
science, and rule through our knowledge. True, 
his gifts are not dropped into idle hands, but all 
that we have is still his gift. Mind and will come 
from his Spirit by which God himself dwells in us 
and creates in us the true life. 

Is there temptation? Yes, but how else could 
we be free men and grow strong? Is this a world 
of ceaseless work? Yes, but is there a greater 
gift than to have something worth while to do 
and to be able to do it? And, doing it, to know that 
we are fellow workers with God? Work is the way 
of strength, of growth, of fellowship with God 
and man. Is there pain and sorrow? Yes, but pain 
goes with life: there would be no suffering if we 
were sticks or stones. And sorrow belongs to that 
human life in which we are bound together. 
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Mere animals know no sorrow, but neither do 
they know friendship, sympathy, and that love 
which brings suffering for others. Our Lord was 
a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. 


DOES PROVIDENCE MEAN that God marks out each 
life and determines how it is to go? No, that 
would make us mere puppets. A wise father of 
earth would not seek to do that. But God does 
have a plan and purpose for each life. And that 
does not apply merely to those whom God has 
called for some outstanding service or by some 
voice from heaven. His first purpose is that we 
shall live as his children. Then there is the special 
equipment which each of us has. He does not 
push us into this calling or the other. (I recall a 
letter from a young man who thought that his 
failure in other callings meant that God was clos- 
ing other doors in order to push him into the 
ministry.) God opens doors of opportunity. He 
shows us needs. He calls us to offer ourselves to 
him and to ask how we may best serve him and 
our fellows. He shows us that all callings, followed 
in the right spirit, are sacred in his sight. In them 
all he gives us help. 

Such a faith in providence brings its rich re- 
wards in confidence with which to face the world 
each day and look forward to the future, a future 
which may be uncertain in events but which is 
certain in the presence and help of God. In such 
a faith there is peace and strength and joy. The 
Psalms especially are a rich witness here. Read 
Psalms 23, 90, 103, 121, 139. Paul is a notable 
illustration of what this faith in God’s providence 
may mean. 


So FAR we have considered the meaning of 
providence for our individual life. Now we turn 
to the larger field where such serious problems 
face the Christian believer today. Is there a 
providence of God that is working in history? 
What has God to do with the life of the nations, 
with our own America, and with the nations of 
the earth? Has he a purpose here? Where and 
how is he working to carry it out? Can we believe 
in such a providence when we look at the great 
world wars of the century, at the way in which 
growing knowledge has provided the weapons for 
mass destruction, at the growth of communism 
in the East and the presence of corruption in 
lands of the West? So men turn to us and ask, 
as they did of old: “Where is thy God?” 

The great mistake which men make here is 
in looking first at evil instead of at the good. 
Of course we must face the fact of evil. We must 
be realists in the true sense. We must face not 
only the fact of the pain and suffering which are 
inseparable from human life but that of moral 
evil, of sin, of selfishness and cruelty and hate, of 
the power of the forces of evil in history. But that 
is not the place to begin. 

We are asking: Is God good? Is there a provi- 
dence that is at work in the world? But that raises 
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other questions, and this first of all: What i 
good which God is seeking for us, the real 
of providence for the world and for our own 1i 
“T came that they may have life, and hav 
abundantly,” we read in the Gospels. We all . 
that, but when we say “life,” or “the good life, 
are likely to think of safety, plenty, pleasure 
sence of toil, pain, and grief. 

These have their place, including the rest | 
toil; but their place is not first. They repré 
life but not life on its highest level. Life in 
fullest, life at its highest, is what God want 
us. And when we look at what life like that is 
all that it includes, then we get the answer to 
second question: What does such a life cost? V 
is God’s way for giving life to men? It would 1 
a volume to answer that. I can only offer a 
suggestions but they will, I trust, help us see 
God’s providence is at work in our world. 


THE HIGHEST LIFE is a life of truth. That sets 
apart from beasts: he can think, understand, 
know. But truth like that is not handed d 
ready made; that is not what revelation m« 
God does indeed speak to man’s heart and n 
but man must listen and reflect, he must learn 
are children in God’s school. “Let us reaso1 
gether,” he says. That takes time, for the ind 
ual and for the race. It takes more. It asks « 
humility, the open mind when God speak 
asks obedience when we see the truth. So we | 
men and nations who follow their ways in } 
and selfishness. The great curse is not ignor: 
but this willful blindness. But God’s providen 
still here. It is here in the truth which many |! 
learned and are following, first of all in the = 
of Christ, who is the truth of God and life. 
here in the work of God’s Spirit, the Spirit 
helps men everywhere who seek to know the 1 
and right. 

The final word for faith is this: light is gré 
than darkness, truth is mightier than error; 
cause light and truth are of God they will 
quer in the end. 

But the power and triumph of love, truth, 
right do not lie simply in the future. God’s pi 
dence is at work today. God is working as ji 
ment. The great tyrannies of the past, w 
triumphed through war and ruled by force, cai 
in themselves the seeds of destruction. 1 
could not last; God’s judgment is on evil- 
that holds today. God’s truth is at work. More 
more of the leaders of the nations are seeing 
there is just one choice: learn to live togethe: 
work together for a common good in justice 
freedom and good will, or go down togeth: 
destruction. God is working by his Spirit revea 
the truth and creating men of faith and good 
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WHEN I am angry, I preach well and 
better.—Martin Luther. 





























The Church’s Call 


For Leaders 


By M. Earl Cunningham 


What are some opportunities for gaining better 
training for leadership in the church? In this 
article the director of the Department of Lead- 
ership Education, General Board of Education, 
discusses a few of these opportunities. 


ONE of the marked developments in recent 
years has been the growth of leadership education 
opportunities for leaders of young adult and adult 
groups. Many of these are planned specifically for 
those who work in the adult program in the local 
church. Others include classes and additional 
features for adult workers as a part of a larger 
program. All of them provide enriching experi- 
ences that help leaders develop skills in working 
with their adult groups. 

Consider first the opportunities in the district 
or annual conference. These opportunities are as 
follows: 

1. Conference Leadership Schools. These schools 
have special classes for leaders of adult groups. 
They provide excellent opportunities for guided 
study under the leadership of an experienced in- 
structor, sharing experiences with other leaders 
of young adult and adult groups, worship and fel- 
lowship with Christian workers from many sec- 
tions of the annual conference. 

2. Community Subdistrict, or District Christian 
Workers’ Schools. These schools offer courses of 
special value for leaders of adult groups. During 
1951 courses on teaching procedures were in- 
cluded in 225 schools; courses dealing with adult 
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work in the local church were included in 229; 
and Bible courses were included in more than 
450. 

There is a growing recognition in our church of 
the value of these schools for helping leaders of 
adults become more competent church workers. 

3. Subdistrict and District Meetings of Teach- 
ers of Adult Classes. These meetings include dis- 
cussion of effective ways of teaching adults, and 
demonstration of teaching procedures suitable for 
various types of lesson materials. 

4, District Workshops for Young Adult Lead- 
ers. These workshops provide specific training for 
officers and teachers of young adult groups in 
the local church, and for directors of evange- 
lism and church loyalty, study and worship, rec- 
reation and creative arts, social action and world 
service. 

5. Conference-wide Summer Meetings of 
Young Adults. These meetings are becoming more 
and more training opportunities for subdistrict 
and local church young adult officers. 


SEVERAL GREAT CONVOCATIONS for teachers and 
presidents of adult classes have been held within 
the last two years. The first of the series was at 
Lake Junaluska, North Carolina, in June, 1950, 
for the Southeastern Jurisdiction, with nearly 
2,500 in attendance. A similar convocation was 
held at Oklahoma City in September, 1950, for 
the South Central Jurisdiction. Convocations have 
been planned and conducted for the Syracuse, 
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Philadelphia, and Baltimore Areas and for a num- 
ber of annual conferences. 

Two convocations are scheduled for the near 
future as follows: Lake Junaluska, North Caro- 
lina, for the Southeastern Jurisdiction, August 
16-19, 1952; and Indianapolis, Indiana, for the 
Indianapolis Area, October 17-19, 1952. 

Another training opportunity is provided for 
adult leaders in jurisdictional and regional leader- 
ship schools. These schools bring together con- 
ference and district leaders and some local church 
workers. The faculties of these enterprises are 
made up of outstanding Christian leaders. 




























Above.—A group of adult leaders at the Lead: 
School, South Central Jurisdiction, at Mount Sequ: 
last summer. 


Below.—Two views of the nursery laboratory c! 
Mount Sequoyah. The leader is Mrs. J. C. Bi 
Columbia, Mississippi. 





These schools have been profitable enter) 
for advanced workers in the Northeastern, © 
eastern, Central and South Central Jurisdic 
Two schools are scheduled for 1952 as fo! 
South Central Jurisdictional Leadership 5 
Mount Sequoyah, Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
21-August 1; Southeastern Jurisdictional L: 
ship School, Lake Junaluska, North Cai 
August 4-15. The chief purpose of these | 
ship schools in 1952 is to help workers to u 
stand, use, and interpret the Bible. 








Many training opportunities are available in 
the local church. Some of these are: (1) workers’ 
conferences in which workers with adults meet 
with all other officers and teachers for inspiration, 
fellowship, and training; (2) adult council meet- 
ings for studying adult work and for planning the 
program of the adult division; (3) counseling of 
officers and teachers by the pastor, church school 
superintendent, and superintendent of the adult 
division; (4) one-teacher Christian Workers’ 
Schools for all local church leaders. (Five hun- 
dred thirty-four Methodist churches conducted 
one-teacher schools last year.) 

These are only a few of the training opportuni- 
ties available to leaders of adult groups. Par- 
ticipation in these enterprises will help the adult 
leader grow in his own Christian experience and 
develop skills in guiding others in Christian living. 


OLLIE: 


Above.—Storytelling hour on the 
playground. Miss Lula Doyle 
Baird, laboratory school super- 
visor and District Supervisor of 
Public Schools, Morrilton, Ar- 
kansas, is the leader of this 
group at Mount Sequoyah. 


Left.—Mrs. Henry M. Johnson, 
student teacher from Atlanta, 
Georgia, leads a_ kindergarten 
group at Mount Sequoyah. 


Below.—Some student teachers 
observe while three others work 
with primary boys and _ girls. 
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By John O. Gross 





Baalism Long Ago and Now 


BACKGROUND ARTICLE FOR THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS (PAGES 22-32) 


Baa was one of Jehovah’s first rivals for the 
allegiance of his chosen people. When the children 
of Israel entered the promised land, they were told 
that devotion to Baal was the best assurance for 
their daily bread. It was he who made possible 
abundant crops and fecund flocks. In times of 
drought he was the rain maker. 

Jehovah their God, they recoknized as superi- 
or. But his interest transcended mundane things 
and centered about ideals, morals, and human 
relations. These were important but often the urge 
for self-preservation made the Israelites subor- 
dinate the things of the spirit to concern for the 
material. 

In Bible times seldom were all people either 
deeply religious or morally corrupt. Generally 
in between these two extremes doubtless the 
masses were found. The impact of forces working 
for or against Jehovah determined the moral 
climate of the periods. As Bible readers know, 
there was an ebb and flow of religious zeal in 
Israel. In the historic test between Jehovah and 
Baal on Mount Carmel, Jehovah routed the rain- 
making Baals by proving that he, not Baal, con- 
trolled the elements. This was followed by a 
sporadic revival of Jehovah worship but the con- 
flict was not ended. Here a battle was won but not 
the war. The age-old struggle between the mate- 
rial and spiritual continued. 

The effects of Baal may be noted in every age 
of Israel’s life. It influenced national and inter- 
national policies. The king who was victorious in 
war and whose reign was marked by prosperity 
enjoyed strong support and unlimited power. 
Omri (I King 16:16-28) is an example. His rule 
was one of Israel’s most prosperous and respect 
for his leadership was shown even by Assyria. To 
strengthen his kingdom, he entered into alliances 
with other nations. The by-product of one of 
these was Jezebel, who became the wife for the 
crown prince, Ahab. Her name is identified with 
the great apostasy when the number who had 
not “bowed unto Baal” was reduced to seven 
thousand. 

Devotion to Baal lowered the moral life of the 
Israelites. It brought lying, cheating, stealing, op- 
pression of the poor, and injustice of all kinds. 
Drunkenness, coarse entertainment, loose morals, 
and riotous living of all sorts became prevalent. 
On through the ages Baalism reappears under one 
name or another. Jesus described it as worldliness 
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and warned his followers not to love the wv 
or the things of the world. 


BAALISM OF YESTERDAY is paralleled by secula 
of today. Secularism has been described as a ! 
of utilitarianism which aims at social and n 
improvement without the aid of theistic reli; 
faith. The secularist attitude in our time wa 
scribed in these words by a committee of 
American Council on Education: “Religion 

tinues to evidence itself in fundamental belie! 
a mood of reverence and in specific religiou 

servances. Yet religion has largely lost its si: 
cance for many areas of human activity. Pol 
business and industry and the broad patter: 
group behavior are no longer responsive to 

nite religious sanctions, however much the fi 
of religion continue to receive traditional res; 
This is the expression of secularism in ré 
history, not a denial of religion but the denial « 
relevance to the major activities of life.” 

Professor Georgia Harkness who calls sec 
ism the modern rival of the Christian faith 
that it “has almost wholly engulfed our cu 
and is on the way to swallowing up our chu: 
and our souls.” ! 

Secularism produces what Sir Richard Li 
stone calls the pleasant vices, money or se» 
says, “We need not look far to see their malig 
growths in our society. Money, no doubt, is : 
setting temptation in every epoch, but is thers 
age when it has been more powerful in the Ii 
the community than in our own? As for si 
symptom of the absence or decay of clear co 
tions is when it begins to take charge. Show 1 
age when it has an excessive place in contemp* 
literature and life, and I will show you ai 
which has no clear philosophy of life. Our ag: 
got sex on the brain. We have the discredit o! 
ing coined the term ‘sex appeal,’ and that a) 
can be seen in every bookstall and in any po} 
paper. ... And, what is much more to ou! 
credit, compare the attention given not 1 
serious, but to its animal, aspects—thou: 
using that term I do injustice to animals.” 

Israel’s history finds many counterparts in 
Things are tangible and can be seen and f 
fact religion, with its emphasis upon mora! 





1 The Modern Rival of Christian Faith, by Georgia H 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 

2From “Creating Resources for This Time,” by Si! 
Livingstone, in motive, April, 1951. Used by permission 


























tude, diligence, courage and trugality, promotes 
the growth and independence of persons and 
produces social prosperity. These in turn germi- 
nate the seeds of secularism. 


IT SHOULD BE NOTED that secularism as previously 
discussed does not affirm or deny religion. 

The boundary line between current secularism 
and historic Christian theism is often difficult to 
determine. One of the subtle things about secular- 
ism is its chameleonlike nature. It takes on the 
color and mood of Christianity so that only sharp 
observers are able to tell it from Christianity. In 
fact there are many who participate in the life 
and work of the church who are thoroughly 
secular in their outlook. They insist that religion 
has nothing to do with the market place, that 
“business is business.” This produces what has 
been called our age’s “tragic dichotomy,” a split 
between the sacred and secular. Generally when 
this occurs the secular predominates. 

Protestantism traditionally has stood for the 
separation of the church and state and does not 
desire any coercive religious control over secular 
activities. But it does insist that religion is rele- 
vant to a person’s daily life. Here Christians devi- 
ate from persons who hold to the self-sufficiency 
of the secular way. 

No part of our life today reflects more the in- 
fluence of secularism than the nation’s educational 
work. When the educational program was 
launched in pioneer America, it was designed to 
project the Christian way of life. Its first efforts 
were characterized by positive and direct em- 
phasis upon character building and essential ethi- 
cal guidance. If our educational system may be 
called a microcosm of today’s society, it shows that 
an educational plan based on the secular way of 
life is exactly what the people desire. “No longer,” 
says Dr. Henry Van Dusen, of Union Theological 
Seminary, “is religion the keystone of the educa- 
tional arch, but rather one stone among many, 
and a stone for which no logical or satisfactory 
place within the main structure can be discov- 
ered.” 

An index to the current attitude toward religion 
by modern educators is reflected in the display 
of books on religion in the world’s most famous 
bookstore, Blackwell’s at Oxford. Fifty years ago 
one met at the entrance of the store—religion; 
now science is there and books on religion are in 
the rear room bearing the legend “Children’s 
Books and Theology.” 

The late Bishop William Temple’s point of view 
as expressed in an address to the Educational 
Section, British Association has value here. He 
pointed out that religion is no elective and said: 


I desire that any scheme of education should state 
clearly whether belief in God is its governing 
principle or not. If it is not, that system of edu- 
cation is in its effect atheist, even though it is 


conducted in a school that has a chapel and com- 
pulsory services. But we can only have clear 
thinking, and it is for that I am now pleading, 
if we recognize that we must take our stand on 
one side or the other. The question cannot be left 
open because it is one which, if not answered in 
one way answers itself in the other. If we teach 
history without reference to Providence, we also 
teach that Providence does not guide history. I 
am not exceedingly interested in the maintenance 
of religious instruction as something apart from 
the rest of education, as if religion could be one 
subject of study side by side with chemistry and 
mathematics. Of course, it can be so studied, and 
that by an atheist as much as by a believer. The 
only religion worth having is one that colours 
and governs the whole of life and thought. 


The charge against modern education made by 
Dr. C. S. Lewis, author of The Screwtape Letters, 
is that it makes men without chests. “Without the 
aid of trained emotions the intellect is powerless 
against the animal organism.” Reason in man, he 
says, must rule the mere appetites by means of 
what Plato called the “spirited element.” Thus 
the head rules the belly through the chest—‘“the 
seat of magnanimity and sentiment,” which are, 
he notes, indispensable officers between “cerebral 
man and visceral man.” The age calls for more 
“drive,” a dynamic, self-sacrifice, or creativity; 
but these will be impossible as long as we make 
men without chests and expect of them virtue 
and enterprise. 

This charge made directly against some of 
Britain’s educational efforts is apropos of all of 
Western education. Our educational program is 
concerned chiefly with the material things. In 
1950, 52 per cent of the 433,734 graduates of 
institutions of higher education majored or ob- 
tained their professional degrees in engineering, 
business administration, and scientific studies. 
Theology claimed only seven tenths of 1 per 
cent, while majors in philosophy numbered only 
2,835 or three fifths of 1 per cent. Leadership 
in our nation is gradually shifting from the 
products of the institutions which emphasized 
life’s spiritual values to those which are concerned 
chiefly with the material. 

Leaving religion out of the educational program 
often results in irreligious teaching. We are de- 
ceiving ourselves if we fail to get the full portent 
of this trend. Men coming into leadership from 
institutions which are avowedly neutral in reli- 
gion cannot be expected to have an understanding 
of the source of life’s deepest values or an appre- 
ciation of their significance. Neither will they un- 
derstand our Christian way of life nor be able to 
catch the significance of the culture it has bred 
and developed. Here the whole gamut of values 
associated with the American heritage, such as 
respect for human rights, freedom, liberty, etc., 
is involved. Never in any culture, says John 
Baillie, has intellectual life so much lacked a sense 
of direction. 
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It would be unfair to charge our public educa- 
tional institutions as being totally indifferent to 
moral and spiritual values. Perhaps it would be 
more representative to say that they are really 
hospitable to all religious opinions and partial to 
none. 

Secularism forces upon Protestant educators a 
serious educational dilemma. They believe in the 
separation of church and state and have treated 
the public schools as the very sinews of democ- 
racy. Furthermore, because of the close relation- 
ship of Protestantism to the schools, it and public 
education often have been considered as two as- 
pects of the same thing. Protestants have defended 
the integrity of public education and the wide 
liberties given to professors. They cannot and 
will not join hands with the Roman Catholic 
Church in its persistent opposition to public edu- 
cation or modify their traditional stand on the 
safeguarding of public funds against sectarian 
uses. 

But Protestants cannot remain silent when 
their young people are constantly exposed to a 
view of life that ignores God. Their leaders in 
either state or church institutions should not re- 
frain from critically evaluating materialistic edu- 
cational philosophies and trends. 


THE CHALLENGE OF SECULARISM must be met. Over 
against this, religion—and by religion the Chris- 
tian faith is meant—must be set as an antithetical 
force. Giving religion its place in life is the one 
sure way of having the benefits which the scien- 
tific age has brought. The essential values asso- 
ciated with our material resources can be con- 
served if a balanced outlook is attained. A balance 
can be achieved between the material and spirit- 
ual. 

Life, like a gigantic flywheel, is held in place by 
the operation of two opposite forces, centripetal 
and centrifugal, one pulling out and the other 
pulling in. So it is with every individual. In each 
one the concern with the physical needs meets a 
higher or spiritual outlook. The first is called the 
egoistic urge and the second the altruistic. The 
egoistic urge is associated with getting and the 
altruistic with giving. 

In every life this choice between Baal and Je- 
hovah, egoism and altruism, selfish and social con- 
cern, determines the direction of the personality, 
quality of character, and the ultimate goals of life. 
If the democratic way of life is preserved, man’s 
egoistic nature must be controlled so that greed 
and selfishness will not prevent a sensitiveness to 
social responsibility. Social progress aiming to 
bring a larger life to all people, therefore, depends 
upon developing the desire to be serviceable. 

To deal with one atmosphere, another and bet- 
ter atmosphere is needed. This strategy was 
adopted by the early Christians who refused to 
let the world squeeze them into its own mold but 
asked God to “remold their minds from within 
so that they could prove in practice that God’s 
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plan is good, meets all demands, and moves to’ 
the goal of true maturity.” With this advix 
mind, they spurned the ease possible in an: 
Rome. Sustained by a power with which wo) 
motives could not compete, they made the Ro 
persecutors admit the impossibility of crus 
them. 

President Charles Seymour in his inau; 
address at Yale University in October, 1937, 
religion continues to stand as the most formid 
check on the advance of secularism, and as a | 
for turning the tide. He called on “the facult 
members of a thinking body, freely to reco; 
the tremendous validity and power of the té 
ings of Christ in our life-and-death stru; 
against the forces of selfish materialism. If w« 
that struggle, judging from present events ab 
scholarship as well as religion will disapp: 

The present strength of secularism in our n: 
and in the world is tremendously discoura 
But the history of Israel when Baalism was } 
mount revealed that there are no trends v 
are absolutely irreversible. 


5 A 7 
The Abolition of Man 


IN TOTALITARIANISM the state becomes 
nipotent, omniscient, the source of all law a: 
all truth. In other words, the state replaces ( 
The abolition of God leads to the deificati: 
the state; and the deification of the state r 
in the abolition of man. For the dogmas of n 
rialism and determinism entail not only ath: 
but also antihumanism. To deny the prima: 
the spirit and the reality of freedom in m: 
to strip him of his specifically human attrib 
to deprive him of his rights, his dignity 
value, and his status as a human person. [1 
comes quite fitting, then, that the indivi 
should be reduced, as he is in the Comm 
state, to a soulless cog in a soulless econ 
machine.—From Scientism, Man, and Reli: 
by D. R. G. Owen; The Westminster Press, 
Used by permission. 
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Stand Still on Social Questions? 


THERE is a type of Methodist who is al 
talking about the members the church wil! 
if it does not silence its radicals. Jebez Bur 
who was called the pope of Methodism at a p« 
many years after Wesley’s death, said that | 
odism should “stand stock still” on social 
tions. The result was that Methodism, while i‘ 
evangelistic in the Bunting style, lost 10 
members in five years; for England was not 
ing stock still, but was looking for a wider 
pretation of religion than Jabez Bunting 
anything about. Now Methodism is strivi! 
never before toward a radicalism at least « 
type that searches for the roots of things.—| 
By the Way by Francis J. McConnell. Abi: 
Cokesbury Press. Used by permission. 























The First of Two Articles on 
Methods of Adult 


by W. Randolph Thornton 


Education 


The Spice of Teaching 


The author is director of leadership education 
and church school administration, Commission on 
General Christian Education, National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 


Many a teacher of adults would like to do 
more than lecture. He wants variety, but he hesi- 
tates. Perhaps he feels like a person on his way to 
work who is familiar with only one route. Of 
course, he might find a better way by going down 
a different street. But he does not take time to 
investigate for fear of being late. 

How can he solve this dilemma? Obviously, 
he must take time to investigate these promising 
ways. Similarly, the teacher of adults who feels 
secure in following the familiar lecture method 
must deliberately try one of the other teaching 
techniques. 

It is granted that lecturing has value when 
the members of the class have developed an 
interest in the subject and recognize their need 
to acquire more information in a short time. 
However, certain other teaching methods which 
give greater opportunity for student participation 
will help arouse this readiness for learning. 

Obviously, more than one method of teaching 
may be used in a single class session. But how 
does the teacher know when to use one method 
and when another? Good judgment based on ex- 
perience is part of the answer. Nevertheless, it 
is true that certain units of study lend themselves 
to one method better than to another. Again, the 
needs of the students will be an important factor 
in the choice of method. But most significant of 
all will be your purposes. The aims of your teach- 
ing may not be those stated in the lesson materials, 
but rather some goals developed co-operatively by 
you and your students. Teaching methods must 
always be considered as a means to an end. The 
final end and goal of all your effort is to help per- 
sons live as Christians. 

This article is written for every teacher of 
adults who wishes to experiment with methods 
which may be new to him. The suggestions which 
follow are intended to help you grow stage by 
stage to a point where you will feel confident in 
the use of a variety of teaching methods. If these 
directions seem too exact or mechanical, let it be 
remembered that skill in teaching may begin as a 
science and later become an art! 

One of the easiest ways to provide variety for 
your class is to get the help of a resource person 


who is a specialist in some branch of human 
knowledge related to the lesson. Ordinarily, be- 
fore such a resource person comes to your class, 
the group should have studied the subject suffi- 
ciently to decide on the main questions to be 
asked. These questions may be given to the re- 
source person in advance so that he may be bet- 
ter prepared to meet the needs of your class. It 
is quite important that the person be informed in 
advance as to the number of minutes he may 
have to speak. At the next session the class may 
discuss and evaluate his views. 

Members of your own class or church may also 
serve as resource persons if they are qualified by 
special training or experience to speak with au- 
thority on certain subjects. Remember to ask your 
pastor for help on such subjects as the Bible, 
Christian beliefs, and church history. Do not 
assume that just because you are the teacher you 
must do all of the talking. The members of your 
class will learn more from what they themselves 
say and do than from what they hear you say. 

Therefore, it is well to ask members of your 
class to give brief reports occasionally. The assign- 
ments for such reports should be given according 
to the special interests and needs of the persons 
involved. If the subject interests them, most adults 
will be glad to report on an interview they have 
had, an investigation they have conducted, or a 
book they have read. Always indicate in advance 
the number of minutes of class time which is to 
be devoted to a report. Once having assigned a 
report, never fail to call on the person to give it. 

Field trips provide another opportunity for 
variety in your teaching. Arrangements should be 
made in advance with the persons to be visited or 
with the responsible authorities of an institution. 
In addition, the teacher should prepare his class 
to look for the most significant features of the 
experience. Afterward, there should be enough 
time for discussion and evaluation of the things 
observed. ! 

Here are examples of possible field trips which 
may lend value to typical units of study: When 
studying God the Creator, visit an astronomical 
observatory, a planetarium, or a natural history 
museum, When considering the place of religion 
in preserving a sound mind, visit a mental hospi- 
tal. When considering crime, visit a court or 
prison. In connection with a study of labor rela- 
tions, visit the headquarters of a labor union and 


1 See “Field Trips for Adult Groups,’’ by Richard E. Lentz, in 
ADULT TEACHER, February, 1952. 
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also talk with representatives from management. 
As you consider the effects of alcohol, attend an 
open meeting of Alcoholics Anonymous. For in- 
sight into race relations, attend some interracial 
group. When studying the effects of war, visit a 
veterans’ hospital. While considering interfaith 
relations, attend a Jewish synagogue and a Cath- 
olic church. 


ANOTHER TYPE OF TEACHING EXPERIENCE consists 
of role playing or informal drama. Certain Bible 
passages involve dramatic episodes. Parts can be 
assigned to selected individuals. After one practice 
reading, they will be able to help interpret the 
meaning of this Scripture to the whole class. An 
example would be Peter’s denial, Luke 22: 54-62, 
where there are five characters: the narrator, 
Peter, the maid, and two men. 

In somewhat the same fashion, parts may be 
assigned for some brief, contemporary situation 
related to the theme of the lesson. In this case, 
there are no lines to read; each character speaks 
spontaneously in response to the remarks of others 
and in keeping with the situation as described by 
the teacher. It should be made clear in advance 
that the teacher will be free to stop the role play- 
ing when it has proceeded far enough to illustrate 
the point of the lesson. 

The situations used in role playing should be 
relatively simple, as for example: the reaction of 
a person to the church-school superintendent who 
asks him to teach a class; the response of an indi- 
vidual to the crowd which urges him to engage 
in social drinking; the replies of a conscientious 
objector to the questions of his draft board; the 
attitude of a player when offered a bribe for 
cheating in an athletic contest; the discussion in a 
planning committee as to whether or not a coming 
meeting should be interracial. 


GENERAL DISCUSSIONS provide an excellent teach- 
ing technique. However, it takes considerable 
skill and experience to lead an effective discussion, 
especially with a large group. Nevertheless, this 
skill can be acquired if you start with small groups 
and use one or more of the following discussion 
procedures: 

1. Symposium. In this, several people speak 
briefly on a different aspect of the same subject. 
Then the teacher or leader asks questions of the 
speakers and encourages them to discuss the 
matter among themselves. Later the audience is 
invited to ask questions of the speakers. This is 
similar to the pattern followed by the Town Meet- 
ing of the Air. 

To insure a successful symposium, the leader 
and speakers should meet in advance to plan for 
the area each speaker is to cover or the point of 
view he will represent. It is the responsibility of 
the leader to introduce each speaker and to limit 
him politely but firmly to the time agreed upon in 
advance. 

2. Panel discussion. In this, several individuals 
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discuss a subject informally in front of an au 
ence which later participates. In a panel there ; 
no speeches, simply conversation. To have 
effective panel, the following principles shoul« 
observed: 

The leader and panel members should mee‘ 
advance to define the topic (which should 
stated in the form of a question), to consider 
scope of the discussion, and to plan for the wa) 
which they will begin. 

The panel should be seated in a semicircle 
hind a table which is close to the audience 
members of the panel should remain seated 
speak loudly enough to be heard by those in 
back row. 

The leader should introduce the members o! 
panel and then describe briefly the issue t 
discussed. He may then start and guide the « 
versation by asking key questions which ca 
be answered by “yes” or “no.” 

The leader should endeavor to draw out 
opinions of others rather than express his « 
He should summarize the course of the discus 
from time to time and mention the points of a; 
ment and disagreement. When the interest of 
audience has been aroused, the leader may i1 
them to participate. Questions from the audi: 
should be referred by the leader to membe 
the panel. 

3. Buzz session. The buzz session divid: 
large crowd into smaller discussion groups o 
to ten persons. In such family-sized groups \ 
person is more inclined to express his opi 
because he is no longer overawed by the cr: 
He now feels that his opinion will have a ch: 
to affect the outcome. If the room is equipped 
movable chairs, the members of each small g 
should sit in a circle as close together as pos: 
Otherwise, it will be difficult to hear becau 
the buzzing of voices from other groups. 
circle of people should have a leader to guid: 
discussion and a secretary to record conclu 
which can be reported later to the whole c1 
The leader and secretary may be chosen by 
group, or appointed and coached by the te: 
in advance. 

Before the crowd divides into these 
groups, the teacher should state the lengt 
time available for discussion and the exact i 
to be considered. As a reminder, these state: 
may be written on the blackboard. The amou 
time to be spent in buzz groups will depend 
the nature of the subject and the total numb 
minutes in the church-school session. Ordin 
ten to twenty minutes will be sufficient. Wh« 
time is up, the teacher may call for a report 
each secretary in turn. The most significant 
gestions from these reports may then be list: 
the blackboard as a basis for further planni 
group action. 

It will be noted that the symposium an 
panel discussion may often serve as starte 
a general discussion with the whole crowd 


























buzz session, by giving people discussion experi- 
ence in a small group, will encourage them to 
participate in larger groups. 


WHEN IT IS NECESSARY for the teacher of an adult 
class to lead a discussion with a large group the 
following suggestions will prove helpful: 

1. Prepare the room and equipment in advance. 
If possible, arrange the seats in a single circle 
so that each person may see the face of everyone 
else. However, if rows of chairs must be used, 
make these rows semicircular rather than straight. 
Make sure there will be adequate ventilation and 
lights which do not glare. Have a blackboard, 
chalk, and eraser available, but get someone 
else to do the writing so you can give your full 
attention to the reactions of the class. 

2. Prepare for the discussion itself. Think first 
of your purpose for teaching. What changes do 
you hope will come about in the lives of your 
students as a result of this discussion? Next, think 
of certain individuals in your class and of their 
present attitudes toward the issues under con- 
sideration. Try to anticipate their reactions to 
what you will say. Think of questions they may 
ask, and be prepared to answer these by asking 
other questions which will further stimulate their 
thinking. It is your job to help students discover 
the answers for themselves. Assemble any factual 
material which may be needed. Now make a de- 
tailed outline under these major headings: 

A. Statement of the problem. 

B. Possible solutions. 

C. Evaluation of these solutions. 

D. Conclusion. 

3. During the discussion, be alert to the reac- 
tions of your group. Cope with these situations in 
the ways suggested: 

If they sit in silence when you open the meeting 
for discussion and ask your first question, wait 
a moment, then provoke a response by asking 
another question which embodies an assumption 
with which they will surely disagree. For ex- 
ample: “After all, is there any real difference 
between Christianity and communism?” Someone 
in the group will be unable to let that pass un- 
challenged, and a discussion will be precipitated 
in your group. 

If you have repeated difficulty in getting dis- 
cussion started, go privately to some member of 
the class, give him a list of your key questions for 
the next Sunday, and ask him to be prepared to 
express his opinion on the first question just as 
soon as the meeting is open for discussion. Ask a 
different person to do the same sort of thing on 
the following Sunday. 

If someone talks too long and the others grow 
restless, remember that you are the leader and 
have an obligation to the majority. Watch for an 
opportunity to interrupt the speechmaker as he 
pauses for breath. Then quickly but politely thank 
him for his contribution and hurry on to your 
next discussion question, or, if this matter needs 


further comment, simply ask: “What do some of 
the rest of you think about this important prob- 
lem?” 

If several persons try to speak at once, call on 
the one who appears to have been first, then on 
each of the others in turn. But remember that the 
pattern of participation in a good discussion is 
back and forth among the members of the group 
rather than merely a direct exchange between the 
leader and one member and then between the 
leader and another member. 

If the discussion gets off the track, admit that 
the irrelevant matter was interesting and worthy 
of consideration at some future time, but point out 
the need to reach conclusions on the subject at 
hand. 

If divergent opinions create tensions border- 
ing on bitterness, the atmosphere can be relaxed 
by a humorous illustration which is related to the 
subject. Keep the spirit of the discussion friendly 
and informal at all times. In order to do this, the 
leader must show genuine appreciation for every 
thought which is expressed, and not indicate dis- 
approval of ideas with which he may disagree. 
Usually the leader can depend on some member of 
the group bringing out the viewpoint which he 
himself holds. 

Remember the difference between a debate 
and a discussion. In a debate, there are only two 
recognized sides, and each side tries to prove that 
it is right and the other wrong. In a discussion, 
there are many viewpoints, and by an exchange 
of ideas all seek to discover more of the truth. 

Finally, if you sense that the members of the 
group feel they are getting nowhere, make a con- 
cise but fair summary of the trends of thought and 
any points of agreement. In this way you will help 
the group take the next step toward some definite 
conclusions. 

The second part of this discussion, appearing 
next month, will deal with a variety of other 
teaching techniques and tools including the use of 
the blackboard, flat pictures, the opaque projec- 
tor, and such other audio-visual materials as 
slides, filmstrips, and films. 


7 T eo 


Christian Science 

ONE cannot but reject the theory of Christian 
Science as set forth in Science and Health. It 
appears to deny the personality of God, the reality 
of the Incarnation, the gospel of redemption sym- 
bolized by the Cross, the reality of sin and the 
need for a savior. The problem of evil may be 
insoluble, but to link evil with matter and deny 
the existence of both does not help us much.— 
Psychology, Religion and Healing by Leslie D. 
Weatherhead. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 
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HE that cannot see well, let him go softly.— 
Francis Bacon. 
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Morality 


In 
Marriage 


By 


Lloyd H. Jones 


This discussion is the last of two articles on family 
relationships by the pastor of First Methodist 
Church, Perryton, Texas. (See ApuLT TEACHER 
for May.) 


M ORALITY in marriage has historically been 
too narrowly understood. It has been considered 
almost exclusively in terms of keeping sexual 
relations confined within marriage. When seen 
in its true perspective, however, marriage de- 
mands morality in every area of its relationships. 
Morality, therefore, must be interpreted in a 
much more inclusive sense than we habitually 
think of it. 

Essentially morality pertains to right conduct 
or the distinction between right and wrong 
whether in attitude or conduct. Morality has 
meaning most significantly in human relationships. 
That is the reason morality is such an important 
factor in marriage, the most intimate human rela- 
tionship. In no other human situation is there such 
socially and legally unrestrained intimacy and 
latitude for personal relationships. This very lati- 
tude imposes upon the persons involved a very 
serious responsibility for maintaining only such 
attitudes and engaging in such conduct as will 
minister most effectively to the highest welfare of 
both husband and wife. 

Since marriage implies bringing a family into 
being, the opportunities and welfare of the chil- 
dren must be considered even before children are 
conceived. Only in a marriage relationship 
where the maintenance of morality is a major 
concern can children be brought with the prob- 
ability of highest development. What about the 
possibility that it is basically immoral to bring 
children into a family situation in which they do 
not have the opportunity for normal development? 
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Is it not also immoral to ignore the obligat 
set a Christian example and to be faithful to ( 
tian principles in family relationships? 

For marriage to be moral, it must contrib 
development toward completeness of the ps 
involved. This would be the true purpose 
husband and wife and, following as a n 
corollary, the children. Marriage is a comp! 
tary relationship. Each partner contribute: 
the other cannot because of the differenc 
tween endowments and between the natu: 
man and woman, and because each is an i! 
ual. 

The implications of morality inhere in 
aspect of the marriage relation and family 
One of the common immoralities of marri 
the habit of thinking in terms of “poss: 
one’s marriage partner. But all attempts at 
ination of one another in marriage, no matt: 
subtle, whether by psychological pressur 
threat, whether stated or implied, by px 
strategy or by any other methods are im 
All deceit and all pretense and unrealit 
among the immoralities of marriage. To e 
feelings that one does not have or to n 
any other emotional insincerities in the r: 
ship is an immoral situation. 

What are the implications of moralit 
cerning inequities in the marriage relation 
could be eradicated and yet are persist 
What about the application of the family ir 
What should we say about the willful fai 
meet the obvious obligations of marriage 
the bounds of one’s capacity and opportun 




















FOR MARRIAGE PARTNERS to recognize the respon- 
sibility to help fulfill one another in terms of 
their true nature and possibilities, and persistently 
to attempt it in all sincerity, is to move in the 
direction of ideal marriage. 

Marriage in this sense is an art of the highest 
magnitude. It is worthy of an investment of a 
lifetime. In fact real marriage is always, at every 
stage, a “becoming.” It is such for the individuals. 
It is such for the partnership. Real marriage is a 
communion of a man and a woman in the depths 
of their being. This communion intensifies with 
time and experience together. 

Marriage partners will profit greatly by recog- 
nizing the enrichment brought into the relation- 
ship by individual differences. The variety which 
these personality and interest differences bring 
into the union tends to save it from monotony. For 
each to recognize and respect these differences 
is an investment in the personality fulfillment of 
the other which always reflects values back into 
one’s own life. Encouragement in being one’s real 
self by each partner then should be a vital factor 
in a genuine marriage. Each partner should recog- 
nize the contribution which the other makes as an 
individual and as a person not on the basis of a 
function but by individual endowments, variation 
in interests, and by being just what each is as 
another person. 

Of course man and woman must diligently work 
at the task of achieving thoroughgoing mutuality 
of understanding and purpose in the partnership 
of marriage. In this relationship, then, there may 
be achieved a mutually shared experience, a fund, 
or a history to which each has contributed and is 
contributing. From this accumulated capital of 
experience acquired together each draws interest 
in the form of deep satisfactions, heightened con- 
fidence, and wisdom and skill in the art of living 
together. 


LOVE OF THE HIGHEST ORDER is the only dependable 
and legitimate cohesive of the marriage relation- 
ship. Without genuine love, mutually experienced, 
a marriage is not a sound one and all its relation- 
ships tend to be immoral. Otherwise the relation- 
ships are maintained on a “functional” basis, each 
contributing functions which minister to the de- 
sires or convenience of the other person but which 
do not heighten respect for each other or con- 
tribute to the personal completeness of each. 

It is one thing to fulfill a role through love. It 
is quite a different thing to fill a role for the 
sake of respectability, pride, fear, or selfish grati- 
fication. For a man and a woman to live together 
under the legal label of marriage for their mutual 
convenience alone is an immoral relationship. 
Genuine morality, the highest chastity, may be the 
difference between selfishly enjoying oneself in 
another’s nearness, in certain relations with him 
or certain functions by him, and the enjoyment 
and appreciation of another person in his real 
significance as a person. 


In the realm of sex morality it is the lustful, 
selfish, or egocentric attitude or desire, whether 
given overt expression in the sex act or not, which 
constitutes sexual immorality, or as Jesus put it 
“adultery.” Fritz Kunkel has said: “Egocen- 
tricity is the suicidal poison of all sexual relation- 
ships, inside and outside of marriage.” ! What Dr. 
Kunkel seems to be stressing is that selfishness, 
self-centeredness, or the desire for selfish grati- 
fication, is what introduces immorality into sexual 
relations. This means that the exploitation of 
another person sexually is immoral, even though 
it may be within the marriage bond. It is the basis 
of all immorality of every character, however ex- 
pressed, whether within or without marriage. 

Many people illustrate a tragic confusion of 
lust with love. Because of the inability, or lack 
of concern, of many persons to distinguish be- 
tween lust and love, marriage is frequently en- 
tered superficially and on a basis which is definite- 
ly immoral and consequently unsound. Love, 
absolute fidelity, intelligence, and Christian pur- 
poses are basic for achieving the highest measure 
of morality in marriage. Preferring one person as 
one’s marriage companion is indispensable for 
mutual respect and for self-respect, and for the 
maintenance of morality in the relationship. 


THE CHRISTAIN IDEAL of one man and one woman 
living faithfully together in the holy bonds of 
matrimony is the goal which we always need to 
keep clearly before us. An unremitting fidelity 
of marriage partners in all essential aspects of 
their relationship is requisite for stability and 
morality in marriage. This is recognized in the 
Christian marriage vows by which each commits 
himself to “forsaking all others keep thee only 
unto (him or her), so long as ye both shall live.” 
Tentativeness is thus eliminated from the mar- 
riage relation in the thinking and expectations of 
the couple entering it. 

We seem justified in concluding that morality 
in marriage inheres in purpose as well as in con- 
duct. Furthermore, anything that furthers the 
genuine development of personality in the mar- 
riage relationship is moral. By the same token, 
anything that damages personality is immoral 
simply because personality is sacred and its proper 
development is the end of all legitimate human 
endeavor. 

We are convinced that God is trying to make 
persons in the highest sense of that concept. All 
of our constructive efforts and relationships with 
each other are but our co-operation with God 
toward this objective. Fulfilling God’s expecta- 
tions for persons in the totality of its relationships 
is what makes marriage moral. 


SINCERITY is the only basis of talent—Emerson. 


1 Fritz Kunkel, Creation Continues, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 
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The Coming-of-Age of Christianity, edited 
by Sir James Marchant; Henry Regnery 
Company, 1951; 190 pp.; $2.50. 


REVIEWED BY JAMES S. WILDER 


The approach of the twenty-first century offers 
an opportunity and a challenge to survey the 
achievements of Christianity during two thousand 
years of practice, and to estimate the possibilities 
that lie before it. In a new book, The Coming-of- 
Age of Christianity, this task is attempted, under 
the guidance of Sir James Marchant, by a team of 
scholars whose qualifications are unrivaled and 
whose reputation is world-wide. 

“The Achievements of Christ in Twenty Cen- 
turies” are reviewed by John Foster of the 
University of Glasgow. He is remarkedly re- 
strained in his claims about the influence of 
Christianity upon the world in general, but leaves 
his reader in no doubt concerning the impact 
of Jesus Christ upon the Western world—“These 
who have turned the world upside down have 
come here also” (Acts 17:6). 

The significance and relevance of these achieve- 
ments are related to Christ, the central figure of 
the Christian faith, by W. R. Matthews, Dean of 
St. Paul’s in London, and Sidney Cave, Principal 
of New College, London. Dean Matthews writing 
on the topic, “The Significance of Christ Through 
the Ages,” occupies himself with Christological 
problems that have habitually occupied the 
thoughtful Christian. Principal Cave, in describ- 
ing “Christ As Known in the Experience of Men,” 
has briefly surveyed the great controversies and 
early ecumenical councils of the Christian move- 
ment. This survey has been centered around some 
of the great personalities of the church like Paul, 
Athanasius, Augustine, Martin Luther, Ignatius 
Loyola, John Wesley, and David Livingstone. 

Professor A. D. Ritchie of the University of 
Edinburgh examines the relation of “Science and 
the Christian Life.” He deals at much greater 
length with science and some of the newer devel- 
opments therein than he does with the Christian 
life. But Mr. Ritchie finally gets around to saying, 
“There can be no genuine science of man which 
neglects the Christian insight into human nature.” 

The last three writers attempt to forecast the 
development of Christianity in the uncertain years 
ahead. Kenneth Scott Latourette, world fa- 
mous professor of Yale University and author of 
The History of the Expansion of Christianity, 
is equipped, if anyone is, to write on “The Future 
of Christianity.” Dr. Latourette has not said any- 
thing here that he has not said elsewhere, but 
has in his usual way expressed it clearly and 
persuasively. His thesis is that the Christian 
movement has advanced in a series of four great 
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pulsations (i.e., advances and recessions) and 
there is no reason to believe that the advanc« 
not continue. 

Dr. Latourette attacks the prevailing idea 
there is no moral or spiritual progress in 
world. He answers the following questions wi 
resounding affirmation: “Does this mean 
progress toward the Christian goal is not t 
seen within history? Must mankind wait 
history is over to experience the triump! 
Christ? Does each individual and each gener: 
start from the beginning? Here the answer i 
emphatic negative. Progress is occurring. J 
has been and is a mounting force in the li! 
mankind. In spite of appearances to the cont 
never has he been as influential as he has i 
present century. Unless a long term trend, a 1 
now more than nineteen centuries long, i 
versed, that influence will continue to grow.’ 

Bishop Stephen C. Neill, Assistant General 
retary of the World Council of Churches, 
Henry P. Van Dusen, President of Union 1 
logical Seminary in New York, have been assi; 
similar topics for the two final chapters; and, 
sequently, there is considerable duplication 

Bishop Neill emphatically states the dema 
Christ upon the churches for unity. The 
traces the steps in the modern movement to 
“The Union of the Churches.” 

Dr. Van Dusen, writing about “The Co 
Great Church,” speaks often of “The Great 
tury” in the history of the Christian move: 
The thing that characterized the nineteenth 
tury as great was the unparalleled missix 
movement that resulted in the Church’s 
expansion and growth during that period 
only truly hopeful movement within the Ch 
that has characterized this twentieth centur 
been the rapidly growing ecumenical move! 
Dr. Van Dusen challenges his readers aga 
pray and work for “The Coming Great Chu 

In any book of this nature, there are stron; 
weak sections. The three strongest chapte1 
undoubtedly one, three, and five. But the 
standing array of scholars with internat 
reputations who have produced this book is 
cient to recommend it to the most discrimi! 
reader. Always it is worth while reading 
such men have to say on any timely subject \ 
their special sphere of knowledge. 

As a whole this is not a book that the av 
layman will find very clear or helpful. It is, 
ever, a book that the technically trained ma 
to read hurriedly. 
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You can hardly make a friend in a yea 
you can easily lose one in an hour.—Vo! 























Cradled in the Waves, by John Tougas 
Croteau; Ryerson Press, 1951; 149 pp.; 


$3.20. 


REVIEWED BY LYNDON B. PHIFER 


Adult education is more than a by-product of 
economic co-operation. It is an integral part of 
a successful co-operative movement. 

Dr. Croteau, an adult educator, was called 
to Prince Edward Island in 1933 to direct the edu- 
cational and the overhead organization of the 
co-operative movement in that province. He 
stayed thirteen years. In this book he recounts 
his experiences in a delightfully frank, personal 
manner. The charm of his frankness and his unin- 
hibited use of the pronoun “I” make for read- 
ability of his book. The reader can hardly put it 
down before finishing it. 

When Dr. Croteau left the island in 1946, the 
province had some twenty-five co-operative so- 
cieties of many types—fishermen’s factories, 
creameries, stores, and warehouses doing an an- 
nual business of almost two million dollars. It had 
fifty credit unions with $650,000 in assets. Forums, 
radio programs, and study groups had been or- 
ganized throughout the island. 

Dr. Croteau now teaches students of the Cath- 
olic University in Washington, D.C., the how and 
why of the co-operative movement. Here is a bit 
of his philosophy of co-operation. Note its reli- 
gious insights: 

“Co-operators, or anyone else, should not attack 
a complicated social problem with any fully de- 
veloped chain of ideas or formulae. A general 
blue-print is good; but a movement should have 
enough flexibility within it to follow the bent 
of the participants. The apostles went out without 
any apparently formulated economic doctrine, but 
with tremendous convictions about the dignity of 
man, the worth of human personality and of the 
human soul. Before them political, social and 
economic kingdoms crumbled. If we in our day 
have a society that is pagan and reeking with in- 
justice, it is logical to expect that the same thing 
could happen now if we take our religion serious- 
ly. The Co-operative Movement gives us a tool 
that will help us to apply Christianity to the solu- 
tion of many of our social problems. We can 
speculate on how America might have evolved had 
the co-operative rather than the impersonal cor- 
poration developed into our dominant economic 
form. 

“But one should realize that a co-operative 
store is not a temple of God. Some very serious 
co-operators almost seem to make this mistake. 
They are good men, searching for truth and for 
justice. They believe that they can find these 


ideals in a co-operative. They can, in a co-opera- 
tive, find a vehicle for the expression in the 
economic sphere of the virtues of justice and 
charity. But the economic is only a part of life, 
an important, but still a minor part. Co-operation 
is not a substitute for religion. Religion touches 
the very essence of being, man’s relationship with 
his Creator. In a co-operative the relationship is 
between man and his fellow man. 

“Co-operation is not a cult. History has many 
times seen the origin and spread, then the death 
of cults. The social roots of co-operation should 
be recognized and appreciated; but co-operation 
should be seen only as a part of living. Our ex- 
perience with the movement has been valuable in 
showing that co-operation is a social catalyst that 
can bring about a real tolerance and good feeling 
among men of different faiths and races. United in 
organizing, managing and supporting a co-opera- 
tive, men of good will are brought closer together 
and come to appreciate in concrete terms the con- 
cept of the Brotherhood of Man. The Christian 
conscience has the task of embracing the greater 
concept of the Fatherhood of God. Perhaps our 
movement has been a humble instrument to help 
men to reach this noble end.” 


Blind Spots: Experiments in the Self-Cure 
of Race Prejudice, by Henry Smith 
Leiper; Friendship Press, revised edition, 
1944; 146 pp.; cloth $1.50, paper 75 cents. 


REVIEWED BY J. LEM STOKEs, II 


Now and again our attention is called to a book 
which, though issued in an earlier day, demands 
rereading and restudy. Such a book is Henry 
Smith Leiper’s Blind Spots, which tackles the 
problem of race prejudice out of a personal back- 
ground that enbraces life on several continents of 
the world. 

First published in 1929, Blind Spots was com- 
pletely revised in 1944. Now in its sixth printing, 
this 146-page book crams into its compact pages 
the story of the author’s odyssey in racial under- 
standing. His is an adventure in self-cure which 
he believes can be the experience of hundreds of 
others who have a desire to grapple seriously with 
the problems of race. It will be surprising if the 
reader does not frequently recognize himself in 
the portraits of prejudice which the author skill- 
fully draws. 

Such chapters as those on “Color-blindness,” 
“Casté Delusion,” and the “Second-hand Market” 
lead, by way of numerous striking illustrations, to 
the crux of the problem. As the author himself 
declares, the purpose of the book is not “to review 
systematically the existing manifestations of race 
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prejudice in America, nor to report the working 
out of laws intended to right existing wrongs. It 
is purely and simply an attempt to suggest ways of 
cultivating fair and brotherly personal attitudes.” 
The book is written with a white audience in 
mind. Perhaps it would have been more effective 
had a wider audience been contemplated; for 
prejudice is not a one-way street upon which the 
whites of the world alone travel. 
' Those who have not yet read this book will find 
it an enlightening and convincing argument for 
better understanding among the races. 


This American People, by Gerald W. John- 
son; Harper and Brothers, 1951; 205 pp. 
$2.75. 


REVIEWED BY J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 


The Founding Fathers of our country were the 
first to set up a government for the specific pur- 
pose of protecting the rights of individual citizens. 
Out of this small but brave attempt has grown 
one of the two most powerful nations in the 
world today. 

Toynbee pointed out that in twenty-one civi- 
lizations preceding ours two powers have become 
dominant in different parts of the world by 
gathering about them their less powerful neigh- 
bors, either by conquest or by alliance. Eventually 
the two powers clashed in a war that destroyed 
one of them. The victor nation then dominated the 
whole world for a time until decadence set in and 
ruin followed. 

Can we hope to escape this pattern of history? 
Is there anything in the nature of the government 
of the United States of America that can give us 
the basis for a hope that our nation might rise 
above this sure destruction that seems to face us? 

Johnson believes that there is at least one new 
factor in the situation. This factor is one that was 
basic in the founding of our nation. “All men... 
are endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable Rights, . . . Life, Liberty, and the pur- 
suit of Happiness. That to secure these rights, 
Governments are instituted among Men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.”’ 

Johnson points to the democratic ideal of Amer- 
ica as her only hope. He repeats many times that 
democracy is dangerous and difficult, that free- 
dom demands intelligent and dedicated acceptance 
of responsibilities, and that much depends upon 
the ordinary citizen who takes his citizenship 
seriously. We must make democracy work in our 
own country, and we must make friends through 
aid and persuasion rather than through force. We 
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must be a schoolmaster among the nations rat 
than a taskmaster. 

Johnson believes that the Founding Fathers 
the qualities necessary to meet the difficult sit 
tion today. He says, “But it is not here asse! 
that we, meaning plain, ordinary Americans, 
have those qualities; this is a question that 
reader will not find answered in this book 
answer it, he must search his own heart. The ti 
are perilous, and the penalties of failure ter: 
and yet, as Socrates remarked to Simmias 
ago, ‘fair is the prize and the hope great.’ ” 

The titles of the chapters will give an id: 
the general development of the book: 
Founding Fathers Had the Right Idea,” “'] 
Speech Is for Bold People,” “Freedom of ( 
science Is for Reasonable People,” “Free Er 
prise Is for Honest People,” ‘““Freedom of Ing 
Is for Hopeful People,” “Freedom of Associa 
Is for Steady People,” “States’ Rights Are 
Energetic People,” “Freedom of Opportunit 
for Great People.” 

Some of you will feel that Johnson does 
always represent the highest Christian ethic v 
he discusses war and the military. Others of! 
may be shocked when he classifies prohibitio 
a restriction of American freedom. But I ¢ 
no one can read the book without feeling hii 
challenged to be a better-informed, more tho 
ful, and more active citizen. I will venture t« 
that you will at least feel impelled to vote i 
next election. 


Our Age of Unreason, by Franz Alexan 
M.D.; J. B. Lippincott Company, | 
(revised edition) ; 338 pages, $4.50. 


REVIEWED By WooprRow GEIER 


The jacket copy of Our Age of Unreason 
the book a “landmark in the understandi1 
human behaviour” and “a major contributi 
our understanding of the times in which ws 
and a revelation of the basis on which ws 
build a better time to come.” In addition, g 
tions from several newspapers laud the we 
a major contribution to the literature of p 
atry. 

Dr. Alexander, who is a prominent auth« 
practitioner in the field of psychoanalysis 
lyzes in this book the fundamentals of hum: 
havior. A confused world, he says, is today 
ing toward psychiatry; for despite our sci: 
enlightenment our economists and political 
tists cannot work out a peaceful social org: 
tion. A rational world order is, as in Plato’ 
a utopia because “human relationships a1 





























governed primarily by reason but by essentially 
irrational emotional forces.” He thinks that the 
critical, empirical attitude of the natural sciences 
must be expanded to the study of personality and 
to the social sciences “in order to achieve the 
same mastery of individual and social behaviour 
[italics mine!] which we have acquired over the 
forces of inanimate nature.” He reviews much of 
the intellectual history of the Western world, giv- 
ing particular attention to developments just prior 
to the French Revolution and since that tremen- 
dous upheaval. He makes sweeping claims for the 
discoveries of Sigmund Freud: 

“The notion of a human nature in conflict with 
itself, disrupted by the opposition of social and 
asocial inclinations, the view that the social ends 
are also dynamic and emotional in nature, and 
finally the conception that reason’s control can be 
extended by a detailed knowledge of the repressed 
asocial tendencies—all this was not known before 
Freud.” 

To this claim the student of the Bible, Christian 
theology, and the great literature of the world can 
reply that Freud has little to teach psychologists 
like Aeschylus, Paul of Tarsus, Augustine, or 
Dostoevsky. Freud’s contributions to the study 
of man’s nature should not be minimized, but the 
careful student will not let the use of new terms 
and classifications blind him to the fact that the 
great psychologists of centuries gone have under- 
stood basically the same phenomena that Freud 
has described. 

Dr. Alexander examines the triumph of un- 
reason in the Fascist, Nazi, and Communist revo- 
lutions. It is interesting that as a social scientist he 
is virtually unconcerned with religious beliefs and 
practices and whether the decline of religious 
faith makes much difference in a culture. Whether 
religious faiths are good or bad, the social scien- 
tist is entitled to his own decision; but he is ex- 
pected to be scientific about the matter of describ- 
ing human conduct—it is not very scientific to 
ignore religious phenomena, even though the 
scientist may be utterly humanistic in his phi- 
losophy. 

Dr. Alexander’s work, I think, illustrates the 
blind spots of scientific humanism. The thoughtful 
student can isolate from his work several contem- 
porary illusions—such as increase of knowledge 
means improvement of social conditions (page 
215); “the Ego’s function is to gratify needs in a 
manner compatible with external conditions” 
(page 218); human nature is perfectible through 
education (page 237); our present social difficulty 
is caused by the cultural lag, “a fixation to atti- 
tudes belonging to an earlier phase of our national 
history” (page 267); the building up of a high 
Spiritual culture can be effected “only through 
education of the masses, with a greater emphasis 


upon liberal arts and on the merits of aesthetic 
appreciation and creative expression” (page 270). 

The Christian doctrine, it must be said, deals 
more rigorously with the good and evil in human 
nature than does scientific humanism. Men being 
sinners, the increase of knowledge does not im- 
prove social conditions unless knowledge is dedi- 
cated to the glory of God. The Ego’s true function 
is not to gratify its needs in harmony with external 
conditions but to glory God and to enjoy him 
forever. Man is more than a creature who needs 
to be educated; he is a sinner who must be re- 
deemed by divine grace. Behind the cultural lag 
stands the human will which chooses evil instead 
of good. 

Dr. Alexander’s book is of the type which 
teachers of adult classes might study in order 
to understand how far a large segment of our 
intellectual leadership has departed from the 
great axioms of Christian faith. But teachers of 
adult classes will understand also that illusions 
held in the name of science die hard in secular 
culture. The fact that the minds of so many of 
our finest leaders are closed to the Christian 
claims is discouraging. That is why we should 
try to understand the work of these leaders, to 
appreciate. the contributions they are making to 
human knowledge, but to apply rigorous Chris- 
tian criticism to the shaky assumptions upon 
which such leaders often build. 
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Bad Advice 
WHEN a man is really important, the worst 
adviser he can have is a flatterer.—From This 
American People, by Gerald W. Johnson; Harper 
and Brothers, publishers. Copyright 1951 by 
Gerald W. Johnson. Used by permission. 
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The Rise 
of the Kingdom 


Teaching Plans by R. Glenn Massengale 

The pupils’ materials for these lessons are pub- 
lished in the current issues of Adult Student and 
Wesley Quarterly. Background articles appear in 
this issue of ADULT TEACHER (see pages 2, 5, 7, 
10, and 16). 

These teaching plans were prepared by the dean 
of men and professor of religion and philosophy 
at Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Alabama. 

The Scripture references for July 6 are Judges 
2:8-17; 21:25. 


July 6: How Does God Act? 


This unit of four sessions, entitled “Leaders for 
the Times,” has a threefold objective: to lead men 
and women to see (1) that God works through 
leaders of the people to accomplish his purposes in 
history, (2) that as leaders are in harmony with 
God so they are able to lead the people wisely, 
and (3) that even foolish leaders can be used by 
him to accomplish his purposes. 
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All of the scripture passages for this unit mi 
life during the period of the “judges,” about | 
1015 B.c. In reality these so-called “judges” \ 
merely local leaders who arose in times of c 
to assume command. They bridged the gap in 
brew leadership from the death of Joshua t 
accession of Saul to the kingship. The exploit 
these “judges,” as recounted in the Book of Ju: 
and in the first fifteen chapters of I Samuel, 
vide an abundance of background material 1 
lustrate each phase of our threefold objective 

In the following outline the introduction 
section dealing with “the lessons of history’ 
for use with both Adult Student and W<« 
Quarterly. Separate treatments, appropriate t: 
material in each of these two students’ magazi 
are provided for the remaining portion o! 
lesson. 


I. Introduction 
A. Timeliness of the unit 
B. Purpose of the unit 
II. The lessons of history 
A. Conclusions based on Book of Judge 
B. Conclusions from our study of histo 
III. For use with Adult Student 
A. The need for top quality leadership i: 
nation today 
1. Changing conditions of leadershi; 
a. AS a consequence of educat 
achievement 
b. As a consequence of technical 
achievement 
2. Leadership adequate for our time 
a. Men and women of intelligence 
b. Men and women of marked spi 
insight, courage, and ability 
c. Men and women who can utiliz 
talents of others 
B. Conclusion 
1. Is our nation worth saving? 
2. What can we do? 
IV. For use with Wesley Quarterly 
A. The problem of pain and suffering 
1. In the light of conclusions fron 
study of history 
2. Does God hide? 
B. The partnership of God and man 
1. Why do we need God? 
2. Why does God need us? 
C. The problem of leadership in our da 
1. Qualities of leadership essential | 
2. Our responsibilities 


Begin this lesson by reminding membe 
the class of the timeliness of this unit. Befo: 
month’s study of “Leaders for the Times”’ is 
pleted, nominations will have been made f« 
offices of President and Vice-President o 
United States. The campaigns of the candi 
will be well under way. Some of us will be act 
engaged in them. Others of us will be try 
decide how we shall vote in the Novembe! 




















tions. Questions having to do with the leadership 
of our government will be foremost in our minds. 

In today’s lesson, we shall want, first of all, to 
take a look at history with a view to discovering 
God’s purpose in it. The author or compiler of the 
Book of Judges draws his conclusions from events 
stretched out over a period of about one hundred 
and fifty years. In the Scripture passages for to- 
day’s lesson, Judges 2:8-17; 21:25, he interprets 
for us the meaning of these events. He sees in 
them a design or pattern: (1) the children of 
Israel, in the absence of competent leadership, do 
evil in the sight of the Lord in that they turn away 
from him and serve other gods; (2) this is con- 
trary to God’s purposes, so the people reap the 
consequences of their sins in oppression at the 
hands of their enemies; (3) in due season God 
raises up a leader of the people (a “judge’”) who 
delivers them from their oppression; and (4) the 
people continue to follow the leader and live in 
peace as long as he lives, then they forget their 
God and repeat the cycle of apostasy, oppression, 
deliverance, and faith. 

From this pattern of events three conclusions 
emerge that are particularly relevant to the topic 
“How Does God Act?” First, it is God’s purpose, 
as Scott (Adult Student) puts it, “to raise up a 
society of persons ... able and willing to dwell 
together in fellowship with each other and in com- 
munion with him.” In the second place, there 
is a moral order under God, and his children will 
suffer the consequences whenever they forsake 
his law and service. Thirdly, God acts through 
human leaders in the accomplishment of his pur- 
poses. In our own day we are heirs of a much 
longer and more varied span of history. Do these 
same conclusions hold true from our study of 
history today? 


For use with Adult Student 


If we are using Adult Student, we shall prob- 
ably agree that these or similar conclusions hold 
true for our day, but we shall also want to explore 
the line of thought developed by Slutz, in which 
he calls attention to the changing conditions of 
leadership. A speaker in behalf of one of our presi- 
dential candidates reminded us a few weeks ago 
that in our day the President of the United States 
is called upon to take decisive action on issues 
that are “without precedent in our history.” This 
is also true of countless others in civilian and mili- 
tary positions of the United States government. 

Slutz’s question: “What strange, new forces are 
changing the ways of leadership?” should provide 
a topic for lively class discussion. He points out 
that our educational achievement is one such 
force. As a result of the raised educational level 
of the American people today, greater demands 
are made upon the ability of our leaders—minis- 
ters, statesmen, teachers, newspaper editors, 
radio commentators, and others. The time is fast 
passing when those who lead us can “get by” for 


long with inaccurate statements, inefficient meth- 
ods, or mediocre performance. They must be 
capable of serving an informed constituency. 

It might be pointed out, too, that our technical 
achievement is rapidly altering the requirements 
of leadership. We are “one world” physically as 
a result of the extensive progress made in the 
means of communication and transportation, but 
we are many worlds ideologically and spiritually 
as a result of our religious, moral, mental, and 
social problems. We have the means, the instru- 
ments, for uniting the peoples of the world in a 
universal brotherhood, but we do not have the 
purpose, the motivation, the drive for doing so. 

This is a good place to consider the question: 
What are some of the requirements of leadership 
adequate for our times? Two of the answers are 
implied in what we have had to say about the 
changing conditions of leadership. (1) Our leaders 
must be men and women of superior intelligence. 
They must be persons capable of making decisions, 
developing policies, and administering programs 
that are intellectually respectable and as free as is 
humanly possible from error, prejudice, pressure, 
and unwarranted personal gain. (2) Our leaders 
must be men and women of marked spiritual in- 
sight, spiritual courage, and spiritual ability. They 
must be persons capable of matching technical 
achievements with lofty ideals and worthy mo- 
tives. 

In addition to these two requirements of leader- 
ship adequate for our times there is at least one 
other that should be included. Our leaders should 
be men and women who can utilize the talents of 
others. “Perhaps,” says Slutz, “we are moving into 
a day when the individual leader is less valuable, 
less necessary, than he once was. . . . Perhaps 
groups of persons, instead of a lone teacher, will 
become the guides of the rest of us.” How do the 
members of the class feel about this? Isn’t it con- 
sistent with the principles of democracy that lead- 
ership should be spread out over a broad base? 
The real leader in our day is not one who sets 
himself high above others, or who takes matters 
into his own hands. He is one who surrounds him- 
self with competent personnel, takes advice from 
responsible persons, makes use of the special 
talents of others, inspires his colleagues with a 
sense of duty and integrity, and gets them to work 
together harmoniously. 

In selecting the candidates whom we can sup- 
port for public office we should satisfy ourselves 
on these points: Do they have the intellectual and 
spiritual qualifications? Can they utilize the tal- 
ents of others? 

In concluding this study we might consider two 
questions: Is our nation worth saving? and What 
can we do? If time permits, there may be a general 
discussion of these two questions. If not, we may 
conclude by pointing out some of the priceless 
possessions of our American life that make our 
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nation worth saving and challenge our classes to 
find the ablest leaders we can for the task. 


For use with Wesley Quarterly 

The conclusions we reached based on a study 
of history bear directly upon the first question 
posed by Chrisman. He begins his treatment of the 
theme “How Does God Act?” with a considera- 
tion of one of the most perplexing of all questions 
having to do with his actions—the age-old problem 
of pain and suffering. (See Adult Bible Course, 
especially pages 41-47.) 

One of the best of all solutions grows out of the 
conclusion that God’s purpose is “to raise up a 
society of persons ... able and willing to dwell 
together in fellowship with each other and in 
communion with him,” that he acts through hu- 
man leaders in the accomplishment of his purpose, 
and that there is a moral order under God, 
and as surely as his children forsake his law 
and service they will suffer the consequences of 
their unfaithfulness. The best possible world for 
human beings is a world in which persons are 
being developed for fellowship with God, a world 
of freedom in which they can exercise the right of 
personal choice, a world in which persons are 
given responsibility, and a world of moral order. 

Any alternative to this kind of world is prepos- 
terous. Where man is given freedom and respon- 
sibility, he is bound to make mistakes, and in a 
world of order the consequences of these mis- 
takes are pain and suffering. Says Chrisman, “.. . 


we should at the outset recognize that man i 
a machine, operated by some invisible force: 
free. He gropes, blunders, and sins. .. . In : 
freedom lies the explanation of many of the 
teries and catastrophies of the ages.” 

The question may arise: Does God 
Does he absent himself from the world of 
and leave us to shift for ourselves? There m 
some discussion. We shall probably come out 
the consensus that, although God allows us 
dom, he does not absent himself from us, God 
not hide. He works with us; he is our partn: 

Develop the discussion around such que 
as: Why do we need God? Why does God 
us? To what extent does the betterment « 
world depend wpon human leadership? 

It is apparent by now that human leaders 
an important role in God’s plan. Says Chri 
“The history of human progress is ample evi: 
of the essential value of leadership. No 
movement for the betterment of mankind ha 
been crowned with success until it has beer 
sonified in some great leader.” A discussi 
leadership will have practical value if we 
it to the current campaigns for the selecti 
political leaders. The consideration of per 
ities should be avoided, and attention shou 
centered upon qualities of leadership neede« 

The lesson may be concluded with a treat 
of our responsibilities as citizens who ar« 
cerned that we have competent political le: 


July 13: What Is True Courage? 


The Scripture passage is Judges 4 through 5. 


In this lesson we are considering the nature of 
true courage and its place in the character of our 
leaders. Let us keep in mind our national and 
church leaders especially as we proceed in de- 
veloping the topic. Users of Adult Student and 
Wesley Quarterly may adapt the following teach- 
ing plan to their use or they may employ it as a 
starting point for one of their own: 

I. Introduction 

A. Courage—indispensable for leadership 
B. The biblical story of Deborah and the de- 
liverance of the Hebrews 
II. What kind of courage is needed today? 
A. What kind of courage did Deborah have? 
1. What were its strong points? 
2. What were its limitations? 
B. The nature of true courage 
1. The kinds of courage needed today 
a. Physical courage 
b. Courage of the open mind 
c. Courage of one’s convictions 
d. Courage of the world outlook 
e. Courage to represent God 
2. Wisdom and courage 
3. Faith and courage 
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Randall Scott, in his study of the Bibl 
(Adult Student), affirms: “Courage is an 
pensable quality of character in all who wou 
leaders. ...” This statement might be used b 
of introducing today’s lesson. How essential 
that our church and national leaders hav: 
quality of character? How would you rat: 
comparison with tact, finesse, expedien: 
diplomacy? 

There are countless stories in the Bible th: 
of the performance of leaders of great cour: 
times of crises. One of these is the sto 
Deborah and her role in the deliverance « 
Hebrews from Canaanite oppression. Debora 
one of the so-called “Judges” of Israel ment 
in last Sunday’s lesson. Both Scott and Ov 
(Wesley Quarterly) have given us helpful! 
ments of this story in their expositions of the 
text for today. But a summary might be ¢ 
(1) Deborah saw her duty in a time of na 
crisis; (2) she was imbued with a sense of « 
mission, and (3) she had the courage to p« 
her duty against overwhelming odds. 

What kind of courage did Deborah have? 
were its strong points? What were its limita 
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The courage of Deborah was physical courage, 
bravery in rallying her people to do battle against 
a powerful foe. It was the kind of courage typified 
in the exploits of men like Joshua, Saul, and 
David. It was the kind of courage we find today 
in those who pit their physical strength against 
the foes of freedom. Both Slutz (Adult Student) 
and Chrisman (Wesley Quarterly) suggest that 
the courage of Deborah was limited by the stand- 
ards of the day in which she lived. It was a nar- 
row tribal courage that belonged in Deborah’s 
belief that Jehovah was a God who smiled upon 
battles. 

This brings us to a consideration of the kinds 
of courage needed today. Is there any question but 
that physical courage is one kind of courage 
needed by our leaders today? It is not likely that 
there will be much disagreement on this point. 
There is greater likelihood that there will be con- 
cern over the fact that physical courage over- 
shadows other types. Chrisman contends that, 
while physical courage is not to be minimized, 
“there are ways of showing courage just as 
gallant, valorous, and heroic.” What are some of 
these other ways? 


Courage of the open mind. This is suggested by 
Slutz. Our leaders should not be afraid of new 
truth. It is through new truth that prejudices are 
removed, errors corrected, and progress made. 
History is filled with illustrations of leaders in all 
walks of life who had the courage of the open 
mind. The Old Testament prophets, Socrates, the 
martyrs of science and of the Christian Church, 
the social reformers, the preachers of a reasonable 
and dynamic Christian faith, the progressives of 
the business world, the crusaders for one world— 
these and others like them write the glorious 
chapters of history. The baser pages are penned 
by their critics and persecutors, more often the 
respected but closed-minded people of their day 
rather than men of ill repute. Who are some of the 
leaders of our day who personify the courage of 
the open mind? 

Courage of one’s convictions. Chrisman cites an 
instance from the reconstruction era of our history 
as an example of the courage of one’s convictions. 
It is the case of a promising young senator from 
Kansas whose political career was cut short be- 
cause he dared to vote with the minority in the 
impeachment proceedings against President An- 





“The Benefit of Mankind” 





The Swedish scientist, Alfred B. Nobel (1833- 
1896), inventor of dynamite, directed that the 
interest from his fortune ($9,000,000) be dis- 
tributed yearly to those who had contributed 
most to the benefit of mankind during the pre- 
ceding year, with no regard for the nationality 
of the candidates. The prizes from this fund are 
awarded in physics, chemistry, medicine and 
physiology, literature, and peace. 

Perhaps the most familiar of these awards is the 
Nobel Peace Prize which is granted for the most 
effective work in the interest of international 


peace. Many of our American citizens have 
achieved this honor. In recent years the list has 
included: 

International Red Cross—1944; Cordell Hull— 
1945; John R. Mott and Emily G. Balch—1946; 
American Friends Service Committee (Quakers) 
and Friends Service Council, London—1947; Lord 
Boyd Orr (English) —1949; Ralph J. Bunche— 
1950; Léon Jauhaux (French) —1951. 

Shown above are the two sides of the medallion 
given with the literature prize. (Photo by Karl 
Wallberg.) 
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drew Johnson. How many in our day are willing 
to “stand up and be counted” in support of worthy 
but unpopular causes? The picture isn’t all bad. 
There are some notable instances in our own 
communities, states, and nation. Slutz has much 
to say about the courage of one’s convictions in 
his discussion of “the courage to oppose trends.” 
What about people who compromise their convic- 
tions about alcoholic beverages because of the 
vogue of social drinking? 

Courage of the world outlook. “A modern 
leader,” says Slutz, “needs the courage to recog- 
nize that the world is more and more a unit.” The 
practice of this kind of courage is made difficult 
because it meets with stiff and unethical resistance 
from those for whom the nation is the final word 
in political organization. This kind of courage is 
a major issue in practically all of our political 
campaigns, including the current one. Fortunately 
the weight of public opinion seems to be shifting 
away from isolationism, but there are still power- 
ful interests that challenge the world outlook. This 
is even more true when it comes to implementing 
our philosophy through practice. Those who try 
to act upon premises of co-operation with other 
countries soon find themselves suspect and the 
targets of bitter invectives and nerve-racking 
inquisitions. Do members of the class agree that 
it takes much more courage to practice the world 
outlook than it does to endorse it? Ask class mem- 
bers to give reasons for their answers. 

Courage to represent God. Members of our class 
can get much benefit from an analysis of the 
following statement by Slutz: “It is not easy at all 
to represent God consistently and everywhere.” 
It takes courage to speak to our fellow men about 
God, and it takes a great deal more than oral wit- 
ness to represent God at all suitably. It takes the 
day-by-day testimony of our lives. How can 
leaders of the church and of the nation represent 
God? Is it easy? Does it require courage? 

We have said that courage is an indispensable 
quality of character in any real leader, and we 


Charles Malik, an outstanding Christian statesman, is the 
United Nations delegate from Lebanon. (UN Photo) 





have enumerated several different types of 

age. It should be made clear that courage 

is not enough. True courage is always supp: 
by wisdom. In his magnificent hymn “G: 
Grace and God of Glory,” Harry Emerson F‘ 

has the recurring petition, 


“Grant us wisdom, 
Grant us courage.” 


Wisdom and courage are inseparably linked 

need of our day. Without wisdom, courage is 
less and irresponsible; without courage, wisd 
academic and unproductive. Without wi 
physical courage is rashness, the courage « 
open mind is mental chaos, the courage of 

convictions is prejudice, the courage of the 

outlook is subversion, and the courage to 1 
sent God is fanaticism. 

“That there is a close relation between 
and courage is one of the towering truths of 
says Chrisman. A good way to conclude this | 
would be to treat of this relation. Deborah’s 
age and that of the Hebrew men she inspi 
fight was a courage born of a conviction th: 
was on their side, that they were fighting {: 
as well as for themselves. “. .. To the help 
Lord, to the help of the Lord against the m 
was their great war cry. They had a se! 
divine mission. The thing they were doin 
no mere trifle; it had a cosmic significance 
leaders can feel that the thing they ar 
really matters, that it is in accord with a 
will, and that it is worthy of divine help, the 
have the courage to do their part in it wh 
the cost. 


Denying Man’s Unity 


Tuis is the great error of our day in th: 
ment of the human body that physicians s« 
the soul from the body.—Plato. 


A MAN may be fearless because he is too 
to see the danger that confronts him; the: 
credit in that. The brave man is one who 
danger, understands it, and is horribly sc: 
it, but who goes ahead and does his duty : 
A man who can do that cannot be sha 
anything. He can be beaten and destroy 
he cannot be made to shiver and falter, a: 
he speaks there is no quaver in his voice 
This American People, by Gerald W. J: 
Harper and Brothers, publishers. Copyrig 
by Gerald W. Johnson. Used by permissi: 
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July 20: How Does God Lead Our Nation? 


The Scripture references are Judges 16:11-16, 
25-27; 8:22-23. See the article on page 10 for help- 
ful background material. 


While the question posed in this lesson is “How 
does God lead our nation?” it is in reality subsid- 
iary to a more fundamental question: “What 
difference does God make in the leadership of our 
nation?” This question may very well provide the 
grist for the bulk of our discussion. 

We shall want this lesson to stimulate a growing 
concern for elimination of the many false gods that 
jeopardize the leadership of our nation and to 
sharpen our sensitivity and increase our loyalty 
to the one true God. 

The Scripture passages are from the story of 
Gideon and his deliverance of the Hebrews from 
oppression at the hands of the Midianites. The 
passages selected emphasize the fact that Gideon’s 
source of strength as a leader lay not in himself 
nor his family but in God, that he could do no good 
for his people until he had removed their false 
gods from their midst and restored their worship 
of the true God, and that Gideon recognized that 
God and not he himself or his sons was the real 
ruler of the Hebrew people. 

The following outline may be adapted for use 
with either Adult Student or Wesley Quarterly. 


I. The difference God makes in the leadership 
of our nation 
A. The false gods that jeopardize our nation 
1. Possessions 
2. Power 
3. Pleasure 
4. Science and scientific method 
5. Man and his mind 
B. The one true God through whom we as 
a people achieve our greatest stature 
1. What difference does God make? 
2. How does God lead? 
II. The leadership of all citizens 
A. In the performance of their own tasks 
B. In the selection of political leaders 


We might begin this lesson by observing that 
Gideon could not lead his people out of their crisis 
without first destroying the altar of Baal. So long 
as leader and people remained loyal to this false 
god or divided their loyalty between Baal and the 
true God, they could not rid themselves of their 
oppressors and go forward as a nation. This brings 
us to a consideration of the question: What are 
the false gods that jeopardize the leadership of 
our nation today? In this connection we might re- 
mind our class of Martin Luther’s definition of a 
god: “Whatever, then, thy heart clings to, I say, 
and relies upon, that is properly thy God” 
(Great Catechism, Commentary on the First 
Commandment). 

What, then, are the many gods to which the 


hearts of our people cling and upon which they 
rely? On three of these—possessions, power, and 
pleasure—there is virtual unanimity of opinion 
among the writers in Adult Student and Wesley 
Quarterly. 

Possessions. Warnings against the worship of 
money or wealth are voiced time and time again 
in the New Testament. The entire sixteenth chap- 
ter of Luke is devoted to Jesus’ teachings on the 
dangers of riches, the core of his teaching being 
summarized in Luke 16:13: “No servant can serve 
two masters. . . . You cannot serve God and 
mammon.” Essentially this same warning is illus- 
trated in the story of the rich young ruler (Mat- 
thew 19: 16-26; Mark 10:17-25) after the telling of 
which Jesus observes: “How hard it will be for 
those who have riches to enter the kingdom of 
God! .. . It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle.” Why all this “to-do” about 
possessions? Was it because there was something 
that was inherently wrong about them or was it 
rather that the concentration of attention on the 
getting of them displaced one’s loyalty to God, 
blinded one to ethical considerations consistent 
with the will of God? 

Can members of the class think of any recent 
instances where concentration upon possessions 
has undermined the honesty and integrity of our 
nation’s leaders? What about the evidence un- 
covered by congressional probes into crime, in- 
fluence peddling, and operations of the Internal 
Revenue Department? Are there cases nearer 
home, and do we sometimes compromise our 
moral standards in the interest of a few easy 
dollars? What effect does all of this have on the 
competency of our leaders? 

Power. Elton Trueblood, in The Predicament 
of Modern Man, has an arresting chapter on the 
power cult in our society today. Its most repre- 
sentative philosopher is Friedrich Nietzsche, who 
lived in Germany during the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. Its most representative practi- 
tioner was Adolph Hitler, but it is present to a 
marked degree in Soviet practice and sometimes 
finds expression in the actions of our own country. 
It is a denial of the fundamental ethical principles 
of Christianity and the bases of democracy. It is 
founded on the premise that all men are not cre- 
ated equal, and only a select few are born to be 
free. It justifies the exploitation, and even the 
elimination, of the weak by the strong. The use of 
violence, the perversion of truth, the taking of 
life and property, the committing of adultery, and 
all other forms of evil according to our standards 
may be justified if they contribute to the purposes 
of those in power. 

Do we not in this country succumb to the power 
cult in less extreme ways? What about the anx- 
iousness of some of our leaders to solve our 
nation’s problems, external and internal, by 
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physical might? Does the fact that we have two 
major concentrations of power in the world today 
handicap us in our efforts to find a Christian solu- 
tion to our world problems? Would you agree 
with those who say: In a world like ours we 
dare not be weak. We have a right to defend 
ourselves from aggressions. A reasonable trust 
in might is sensible; ought we to trust it com- 
pletely? 

Don’t we also put much trust in power in busi- 
ness and industry, in politics and government— 
even in church administration? What does our 
trust in power do to real democracy? To real 
Christianity? How do we interpret Jesus’ teaching 
on power in Matthew 20:25-28? 

Pleasure. “Another of our false gods,” says 
Slutz, “is our love of entertainment.” What types 
of entertainment do we as a nation patronize 
most? In all fairness we would probably have to 
list such things as athletic contests, motion pic- 
tures, radio and television, night clubs, dancing, 
card playing, bingo, and pleasure riding. Some 
people would say that these are all right provided 
we exercise discrimination and don’t overdo them 
to the point where we become slaves to them. 
What do the members of the class think? Does 
our dependence upon them for pleasure rob us of 
benefits that might be derived from more cultural 
forms of entertainment such as drama, opera, 
symphony concerts, art exhibits, and lectures? 
Does our dependence upon others to provide our 
entertainment rob us of the more creative uses of 
our leisure—activities in which we ourselves par- 
ticipate? 

When our choices and decisions in given situa- 
tions depend primarily upon the pleasure to be 
derived, we may be said to have succumbed to 
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the god of pleasure. We are hedonists rath: 
Christians to the extent that we are rul 
pleasure. Is pleasure a more decisive factor 
life of today than it was a generation or mo! 
What about a hundred years ago? What ar: 
of the major problems that derive from th« 
sity of the pleasure drive in our lives? Do 
drive have any bearing upon such prob! 
social drinking and sexual immoralities? 

Science and the methods of science. ‘“T! 
yet another false god we worship,” says 
(Adult Student), “—the god of science.” G 
Harkness (The Modern Rival of Christian 
calls this “scientism” one of the major ri 
Christianity. It is not to be confused with a 
some respect for science and scientific 
which all of us should have, but it is “an ex: 
devotion to the methods and procedures of 
in a way that rules out other legitimate and 
sary devotions such as those implied in th: 
tian faith.” What does such devotion to thx 
ods and procedures of science do with 
revelation, meditation, faith in God, huma 
dom, the human soul and its immortali 
passing judgment upon scientism we 1 
avoid any implication that our quarrel! 
science as science. Rather, it is with assu: 
derived from an excessive reliance upon si 
method. 

Man and his mind. Closely related to ou 
tion to science and scientific method is o1 
ship of man and his mind. Religious hu: 
is another of the major rivals of the Christi: 
cited by Georgia Harkness. In its more « 
form it denies the existence of God; in a 
form it defines God as “the sum of human 
which is a denial of the existence of the C 
God. Its ultimate faith is in the suprem: 
and perfectibility of man. Faith in the i 
worth of persons is close to the heart of th« 
tian faith, but there is one essential diff 
The Christian faith in man grows out 
Christian faith in God. Man is of inhere1 
because he is made in the image of God. 

Many other false gods might be mention: 
as the state, our race, or social standing 
these have their values, and these are n¢ 
minimized, but we must be on the alert | 
devotion to them be so great that they disp 
central loyalty to the Christian God. W! 
his heart cling to and rely upon?—this is 
test of the merit of any man holding a 
leadership in our nation. 

It is our conviction as Christians that w« 
our greatest stature as a nation when our 
rely upon the Christian God. When W 
Wilson was contending for the princip| 
League of Nations following World Wai 
reported that Clemenceau said, “You + 
Jesus Christ.” No greater tribute has e' 
paid an American statesman. Undoubt« 
present international situation results | 
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fact that world leaders have refused to talk or 
act like Christ. 

A recent book by Edwin McNeill Poteat (God 
Makes the Difference) has as its theme the differ- 
ence God makes in science, the family, society, 
government, organized Christianity, the market, 
love, death, and morals. It is not a mere accident 
that “Thou shalt have no other gods before me” 
heads the list of the Ten Commandments. It is 
a prerequisite for the ethical standards which 
follow. And it is not by chance that Jesus placed 
“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God” before “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” in his teaching 
concerning the greatest commandment. Love of 
one’s neighbor is rooted in his love of God. 

Scott (Adult Student) reminds us of a con- 
clusion at which we have previously arrived in 
our presentation of the material for this unit: God 
leads a people or nation “through chosen men 
who will respond to his leading.” Just what dif- 
ference does God make in the performance of our 
national leaders? 

This lesson will achieve its purpose when its 
message becomes a personal one in the heart of 
each member of the class. 


Every man and woman in a democracy has 
responsibilities of leadership. From its beginning, 
Protestantism has emphasized “the priesthood of 
all believers.” We might say that democracy 
emphasizes “the leadership of all citizens.” These 
responsibilities of leadership range from those of 
intelligent voting to more active participation in 
the affairs of government, from those of the com- 
munity to those of the nation and the world. Most 
of us are rather indifferent to our responsibilities 
as citizens. How is this illustrated in the numbers 
who vote, in our response to the call to jury duty, 
in the small number of “good people” who run 
for office? Each of us is a leader in his own right. 
How great is God’s influence upon our thoughts 
and actions? 

Each of us has some part in the selection of our 
leaders. We can “do something about it” if we 
make a man’s genuine allegiance to God and his 
freedom from the influence of false gods the major 
requirement for our support. This requirement is 
something more than “professed allegiance.” Most 
of our candidates for public office make some such 
claims. The question is: To what extent do they 
measure up to the Christian standard? 
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Within the last four decades the percentage of 
our annual tax bill claimed by the federal govern- 
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July 27: How Does God Call Leaders? 


The Scripture references for this lesson are I 
Samuel 1:20, 24-28; 3:1, 16 through 4:1a. 


With this lesson, we conclude the unit on “Lead- 
ers for the Times.” We have studied how God acts 
through leaders in accomplishing his purposes. 
We have considered the meaning of true courage 
for our times, and we have noted the difference 
that God makes in the leadership of a nation. We 
conclude, quite appropriately, with a discussion of 
God’s call of leaders and their dedication to him. 

The following outline may be adapted for use 
with both Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly, 
though certain portions of it have been developed 
more fully in one or the other of these two maga- 
zines: 


I. The difference it makes whether our leaders 
feel called of God and perform their duties 
from a sense of religious dedication 

. Releases reservoirs of power 

. Enhances the significance of the task 

Gives feeling of accountability to God 

. Provides worthy motives 

Transforms mild interest in human wel- 

fare into genuine concern 

. Enables leaders to see their tasks in their 

proper perspective 
II. How God calls leaders 
A. No two cails alike 
B. Through Christian homes 
C. Through other Christian leaders 
D. Through the need of our times 
E. Through their God-given abilities 
III. Closing prayer 
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If leaders for our times are to be adequate for 
their tasks, they must lead as men called of God 
and dedicated to his service. Too often we have 
limited the idea of a Christian calling to the 
ministry or work in the mission field. Most recent- 
ly we have broadened it to include such forms of 
professional Christian work as director of Chris- 
tian education, director of religious activities on 
the college campus, worker with youth, teacher of 
Bible and theology, religious journalist, religious 
social work, and the like. Still more recently we 
have begun to affirm that every type of work in 
which we can serve God and our fellow man to 
the best of our ability is a Christian calling and 
that it should be entered into with Christian dedi- 
cation. This, of course, includes the leaders of our 
nation whatever the field of their leadership, but 
it is of particular moment for the political leader- 
ship of our day. 

What difference does it make whether our 
leaders feel called of God and perform their duties 
from a sense of religious dedication? We should 
make certain that some of the differences it makes 
are not overlooked. Among others we should 
include those listed below. 

Reservoirs of power. When our leaders feel 
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called of God, they become channels fo: 
reservoirs of power which God releases in 
“Did we in our own strength confide, our s 
would be losing,” wrote Martin Luther. B 
too heavy for a human being to bear, pr: 
too difficult for him to solve, responsibilit 
great for him to shoulder, situations too « 
ous for him to enter are the lot of leader: 
times. Often they fail because they do no 
the resources to cope with them. Othe: 
drawn upon the resources of a vital C! 
faith and have received strength equal t 
tasks. 

Leaders who feel called of God know | 
keep in touch with him. They integrate | 
prayer and devotion with the performa 
their duties. What difference would it mak: 
if our statesmen knew how to lay hold 
reservoirs of power that are available to tho 
are called of God? How would it affect t! 
tion of international problems? How w 
compare with military strength? 

Enhanced significance of the thing bein 
When our leaders feel called of God, they a 
vinced that the work they are doing is 
work, and their task is for them of infini 
sequence. The goals for which they are s 
the plans they are making, and the duties t! 
performing take on the aspects of urge! 
indispensability. They are mastered by a 
mission. 

Feeling of accountability to God. Wh 
leaders feel called of God, they may be tri 
responsible persons, because they have a 
of accountability to God for their actions. 1 
always the possibility of avoiding legal a 
ability for malfeasance or inefficiency in t 
charge of a public trust. The offender may 
caught, he may hire a skillful lawyer wh« 
how to employ the tricks of his trade for t! 
fit of his client, the transgression may li« 
spirit rather than in the letter of the 
influence and bribery may defeat justi: 
might even escape the probing finger of 
gressional committee. With accountability 
it is different. No fault is too little to es: 
scrutiny; no failure is inconsequential. 

Worthy motivation. Some of the leade: 
day are in their positions of leadership f: 
tary reasons, for financial gain. Others ar: 
positions for prestige, social status, fame. 
much can be expected of leaders acting fr: 
inadequate motives. Leaders who feel « 
God will perform their duties from a 
desire to serve God and man. A stranger v 
a nurse tending a ghastly wound said, “‘I | 
do that for a million dollars.” “Neither \ 
replied the nurse. There are people pe! 
services today for which no amount of 1 
an adequate compensation, but there is st 
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ing need all over the world for leaders motivated 
by a desire to serve born of a conviction that no 
lesser motive is worthy of a Christian calling. 

Genuine concern for human welfare. A feeling 
of having been called of God makes a difference 
because it transforms a mild interest in human 
welfare into genuine concern. The weakness of 
humanism and humanitarianism without God is 
not their lack of interest in the welfare of human 
beings but their lack of sufficient concern and 
enthusiasm to do enough about it. 

Proper perspective. One of the greatest causes 
of failure on the part of the leaders of our time is 
their inability to see their tasks in their proper 
perspective. Too often they see them through 
glasses colored by selfish interests of their own 
person, family, race, church, community, state, 
or nation. For leaders who feel called of God, 
nothing short of the kingdom of God supplies the 
proper perspective for the performance of their 
duty. 

Because they receive added power, they are 
convinced of the significance of what they are 
doing, have a feeling of accountability to God, are 
motivated by a desire to serve God and man, have 
a genuine concern for human welfare, and operate 
within the perspective of the kingdom of God; 
leaders who feel called of God and who perform 
their duties under the spell of a sense of deep 
religious dedication will not be satisfied with 
inferior preparation, half-hearted efforts, under- 
handed methods, evil intentions, selfish motives, 
unlawful acts, or ill-gotten gain. 

Having established the conviction that leaders 
of the times must feel called of God and dedicated 
to his service, we are ready to proceed with the 
second of our discussion questions, the theme 
for today’s lesson: “How Does God Call Leaders?” 
Some such ideas as the following will undoubtedly 
emerge from the discussion. 

No two calls alike. No two calls are alike. The 
call is different for each person because it is an 
experience of God’s will within the individual. For 
some the call is dramatic and moving—a glow- 
ing experience, a sudden illumination, an imme- 
diate decision. Such was the call of Isaiah as 
recounted in Isaiah 6:1-8 and of Paul as related 
in Acts 9:1-22. For others the call is quiet and 
compelling—slow, prayerful, often painful trial 
and error, a matter of evaluating themselves as 
best they can and trying to discover whether they 
have the equipment and the disposition to do a 
particular job that needs doing. 

Through Christian homes. The Scripture for 
today’s lesson tells of the call of Samuel to a 
position of leadership among the Hebrew people. 
Samuel had been dedicated to the Lord in spirit by 
Hannah, his mother, even before his birth. As 
soon as the child was weaned, he was delivered to 
the priest Eli in a formal dedication. Some years 
later Samuel reaped the fruits of his home life in 
his own religious experience. In our own Method- 
ist Church we encourage the dedication of infants 


in Christian baptism. The efficacy of the ceremony 
depends, however, upon the extent to which the 
parents carry out their obligations. Says Scott 
(Adult Student) , “What good does infant baptism 
do? Just as much as the parents and the church 
determine that it shall do. All it does to and for 
the child is what it does through adults. They are 
the channels of God’s grace. . . . The dedication 
of a little child in Christian baptism is not a 
passing of responsibility for the child over to God 
but an acceptance of coresponsibility for the child 
by the parents with the help of God.” Examine a 
copy of the order for the baptism of infants from 
the ritual of our church. What is the nature and 
extent of the responsibility accepted by the par- 
ents? 

John Wesley is an example of a great leader 
whose home was a major factor in his calling. Can 
the members of the class think of others? 

Through other leaders. Slutz points out that 
“Samuel not only had a wonderful home training 
in which God was a continuous partner; also, he 
had the rare experience of being associated with a 
leader like Eli.” “It is noteworthy,” says Scott, 
“that the call of the Eternal came to Samuel as 
the voice of Eli, the voice of a man.” How many 
of us can name leaders who have been instruments 
of God’s call? Persons familiar with the history of 
the Student Christian Association movement in 
this country will recall the names of such men as 
Dwight L. Moody, John R. Mott, and W. D. 
Weatherford. Have you known ministers who 
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were particularly adept in presenting the call to 
Christian service to young people? 

Through the need of the world. God calls lead- 
ers through the need of the world. When a New 
York Times reporter asked Albert Schweitzer 
why he had become a missionary, Schweitzer re- 
plied, “There was a great need for a doctor in 
that part of Africa.” A great need became the 
persuasive force in determining his lifework. 
Slutz has a section in which he discusses how God 
calls leaders through crisis, or we might say 
through intensified need. 

In a day when there is so much need in the 
world it is a rejection of God’s call to be content 
with low desire, a life of ease, and a store of buried 
ability. There is a ringing challenge in the hymn 
of John Haynes Holmes, “The Voice of God Is 
Calling.” The first two stanzas are particularly 
appropriate. 

Through “God-given” abilities. God calls lead- 
ers through their “God-given” abilities. Our gen- 
eration is fortunate in having instruments that 
measure abilities along certain lines—tests of 
vocational interests, of vocational aptitudes, of 
social adjustment, of intelligence, and of effective 
personality. By means of such devices as these, 
along with an analysis of grades in the various 
schools subjects, of participation in extracurricu- 
lar activities, and of performance in part-time em- 
ployment, it is possible to discover the capacities 
of persons with a great deal of accuracy. The ad- 
vantage of using tests over introspection and cas- 
ual observation is that the tests “record what is 
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written deeply in the nature of the person 
take them” (Slutz), whereas introspectio 
observation treat of surface indications. 

Dramatically or quietly, suddenly or 
through Christian homes, through other |: 
through the need of the world, through 
given” talents—these are some of the way 
calls leaders. But, however it may com: 
not complete until it results in personal « 
tions on their part that God wants them t 
him with all of life. The binding and com 
factor is complete dedication to God. 

The session might be concluded with a 
which we pray for the leaders of our nati 
pecially that they shall feel called of God 1 
duties and that they shall perform them :; 
sons dedicated to his service. 


Deifying the State 


. . . THE State is the Divine Idea as it 
on earth.—Hegel. 


Putting Our Worst Appeal First 


THE trouble is that you in America, w! 
a great spiritual heritage and a great 
message to give to the rest of the world, 
giving it. You give the impression that in A 
only material things count, and in your 
with Russia you are trying to beat her v 
own weapons. Russia says that communi 
give the common people a high standard o 
So you say, “That’s nothing: democracy \ 
them a higher standard.” When the Russi 
“We will give every man a house,” 
“Democracy will give him a mansion.’ 
Russians say, “Communism will give ev: 
an automobile,” you say, “That’s nothing, 
racy will give him two automobiles.” Shi 
Russians say, “Communism will give ev 
a radio,” you retort, “Democracy will giv 
television set.” So on and on you try t 
Russia at the level of gross materialis 
forget that human greed is insatiable. ° 
never satisfy it. Even if you do outbid the R 
on their level, they have won, because 
materialism that has won and not the 
ideals that so-called Christian America p 
—Charles Malik, Lebanese minister to the 
Nations, and a layman of the Eastern O 
Church. 
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The Problem of Evil 


July 6: ORIGINS AND REACTIONS 


Biblical Interpretations by W. G. Chanter 


In July we are to study the way in which the 
Old Testament writers deal with the problem of 
evil. Just as we are today, the Hebrew of old was 
faced with a world which by its very nature made 
human life difficult, dangerous, and, at times at 
least, painful and miserable. What made this a 
problem for the great men who gave us the Old 
Testament was the frequent discrepancy between 
the moral worth of men and their earthly fortunes. 
Righteous Israel was ground beneath the heel of 
brutal invaders. Human history seemed to be 
governed on 


The good old rule 

.... the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.} 


Good men suffer in abject and grinding poverty, 
while evildoers revel in arrogant luxury. The 
pious are afflicted with wasting diseases, while 
scoffers at religion rejoice in riotous good health. 
How and why can such things be? 

Of course the reason why circumstances like 


1From “Rob Roy’s Grave,” by William Wordsworth. 


this raised a problem for the Old Testament men 
was the fact that they cherished a religion which 
centered around a high and rich idea of God. It 
was just because the religion of the Old Testament 
reached the great height that it did that the prob- 
lem of evil, of suffering, and misfortune in the 
lives of good men became so painfully acute, and 
became all the more acute as the disclosure of God 
became brighter and brighter. 

In the first place, the men of the Old Testament 
believed that their God was the one all-powerful 
God. He and he alone had created the heavens 
and the earth, the sea and the dry land, and all 
that in them is. There were no limitations to his 
power. If there was suffering, if there was disaster 
in the lives of men, then Jehovah permitted it. 
It was not for lack of power that God did not 
shield his worshipers from trouble. 

Still, if that had been all, the problem would 
not have been as pressing as it was. For a Being 
who was simply all-powerful might not be greatly 
concerned with the fortunes of his creatures. He 
might have made them for his own amusement 
and have soon grown tired of them. 

But the Hebrew seers were quite sure that the 
Supreme Power of the universe was mindful of 
man, that he did visit his human creatures, that he 
had given them vast and wonderful power, that 
he had raised them to a high place in the world, 
only a little lower than the divine. For the Old 
Testament writers, Jehovah was no absentee mon- 
arch, living in a world far apart from that in which 
his human subjects dwelt, all-powerful so that it 
was folly to question his rule but acting on prin- 
ciples so completely unlike those which govern 
men in their actions that his ways cannot be 
understood. 

No, the God of the Old Testament was the ruler 
not only of nature but of history as well, not only 
of the heavens but also of the earth and all its life. 
He revealed to his people his ways and his will 
for them. All through the Old Testament the close 
connection between the Creator and his creation 
is emphasized in many ways, and the close and 
constant concern of Jehovah for his world is some- 
thing which is insisted upon. If human beings 
agonize in cruel misfortune, it cannot be because 
Jehovah is letting his world run wild in careless 
disregard of it. God is responsible, and that makes 
the problem of evil acute indeed. 

It was even more acute for the Hebrew when 
he felt the power of his conviction that his God 
was all-wise. Only infinite wisdom could have 
created a world like this in its vastness, its teem- 
ing variety. Well might the Psalmist say, 


“O Jehovah, how manifold are thy works! 
In wisdom hast thou made them all: 
The earth is full of thy riches.” (Psalms 104: 24) 


And yet this all-powerful, ever-present, and in- 
finitely wise Being permits the people whom he 
has put into his world to suffer pain of body and 
bitterness of soul without any clear knowledge 
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of the meaning of their sorrows. is there no princi- 
ple by which human life is governed? The divine 
wisdom is manifested in the ordered rule of na- 
ture. Does it break down when it is applied to the 
rule of human life? 

It is, however, when Jehovah is seen as a God 
of righteousness that the problem becomes in- 
escapably urgent. Belief in the righteousness of 
Jehovah is certainly one of the constant emphases 
of the Old Testament. By a law of their own 
nature, human beings are compelled to believe 
that right is better than wrong, good better than 
evil. It is strange that so many of them have been 
content to worship gods who had no interest in 
moral distinctions. The Hebrews had a better in- 
sight than that. Their God was One who hated 
iniquity. Jehovah was the righteous Judge of all 
the earth. Power used to create worlds and to 
govern them, skill and wisdom in creation and 
government—all might be exercised by a Being 
who was morally neutral, careless of right and 
wrong, and therefore indifferent to the strange 
spectacle of some men suffering while others pros- 
per without the least regard for their moral stand- 
ing. 

But how can such a spectacle be reconciled with 
the righteousness of a sovereign God? Yet the 
Hebrew seers had a sure revelation that their God 
was righteous—righteousness and justice were the 
very essence of his Being. This conviction became 
stronger and stronger as one great prophet after 
another came from the presence of God to make 
him better known to his people. 

Yet even this is not the whole story of the 
amazing richness of Old Testament religion. The 
problem of evil became really agonizing for the 
ancient Hebrew because he had come to know 
Jehovah as a God of mercy and loving-kindness. 
No greater mistake could be made than to think 
that the Old Testament God is a stern and wrath- 
ful Being, all grim justice. Isn’t the Shepherd 
Psalm in the Old Testament? Doesn’t the Old 
Testament include the story of Hosea, who saw 
in his own love for his faithless wife only a dim 
reflection of the redeeming passion of Jehovah’s 
love for recreant Israel? Do we not find in that 
same Old Testament repeated assertions of the 
loving-kindness and tender mercy of Jehovah as 
enduring forever? 

Men who have rejoiced in a loving companion- 
ship with their God find a dreadful bitterness in 
having their blessedness turned into suffering, in 
the shattering experience of sorrows which seem 
to show that the Lover of their souls no longer 
cares for them. 

It is this which gives the poignancy to the cry 
of Psalms 22. The words to emphasize in reading 
the first verse of this Psalm are “my” and “thou.” 
It is his own dear and near God who has, to all 
appearances, forsaken the psalmist. “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” To be forsaken 
by the God in whom he has trusted, to be cast out 
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of the Presence which has been the great st: 
his life, to be spurned by him whose love has 
his chief delight, to be given over to the 
of a hostile world—this makes the problem o! 
unbearably terrible. 

Thus the very glory of Old Testament reli 
raises the problem of evil in a peculiarly difi 
form. Nevertheless, those for whom this re! 
had been a matter of a living experience could 
did face the problem with an unquenchable |! 
In commenting on Psalms 130—“‘Out of the d« 
have I cried unto thee, O Lord”’—Augu 
wrote, “Those who cry out of the deep ar« 
wholly in the deep, for the cry itself raiseth th: 
The cry of Psalms 22 is the cry of one whom 
seems to have forsaken but who still claims 
as his God, and prays in a hope that will not 
that God will deliver him from his suffering 
restore the old happy fellowship now so s: 
interrupted. He knows God too well to be! 
that he will ever utterly forsake his loyal pe: 

Some other writer added to this Psalm ; 
was originally (verses 1-21) a hymn of confi: 
prediction of a glorious tomorrow for the da 
sorrow. He was well justified in doing so; fo: 
hope of Israel did survive the dark experienc 
downfall and exile. The problem of evil was n 
neatly solved by the men of the Old Testame: 
precisely logical solution has never been fo 
and probably never will be found by the { 
mind of man. 

But the Old Testament shines with a great h 
The God who seems to hide himself is stil! 
true and faithful Lover of men’s souls. 


Aids to Teaching by Roger Ortma 


Every person who believes that God is 
must sometime come to terms with the realit 
suffering. God loves and is good; man often sul 
and frequently does evil. Therefore, is God r« 
Lord of all and are people actually his child: 

In the unit making up this month’s study, 
lessons will help the class members examine 
ways in which the Hebrew people reacted 
pain, disease, anguish, poverty, national trag: 
fear and other types of suffering. The trials w! 
they went through are not isolated from our tin 
The problem of evil presses down upon us. 
can dodge it, we can run away, but we cal 
ignore it. 

The first session will raise more questions | 
it will give answers. Why evil is such a prob 
for Christians should be the emphasis. 

Obviously, not all men in all times face the s: 
problems. Or, at least, they do not recognize 
problems as being serious. 

Divorce, for instance, in the Middle Ages 
not a serious problem. It was simply not on: 
the solutions available when a man and wo! 
could not stand each other; for marriage was « 
sidered to be a bond ordained by God and co 
not be broken except in extreme exceptions. | 
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in our time marriage has been listed as a civil 
bond, whatever the churches may ‘claim to the 
contrary. The license is issued in a civil court. If 
a divorce is granted, it is given by a civil judge. 
That the Church ever becomes a party to the 
agreement is by governmental sufferance. Because 
of the switch in marriage sanctions from the realm 
of the Church to the civil courts, divorce has be- 
come not only possible, but popular. So, as a 
problem, it has become important. But because it 
was not even a possibility, it could hardly have 
been a problem in former days. Marriage may 
have had its difficulties, as of course it did, but 
divorce was not one of the issues it would face. 

In a similar manner evil is not always a 
problem. 

Note how the writers show how evil becomes a 
problem for Hebrews and Christians: 

We believe in a just and good God. 

God is creator and ruler of the world. 

Why should not all men live by justice and 
goodness? 

Evil becomes a problem because of the nature 
of our faith. If we thought of God as Allah, as 
considered by Mohammedans, we would not be 
concerned with the problem. The thinking of God 
as Allah may be the reason the Arab world has 
done so little to relieve its own poverty, to lift the 
miserable condition of most of its people. Poverty 
and misery are Allah’s will. They would not exist 
if they were not his will. Therefore, it is not man’s 
purpose to raise questions about poverty and sick- 
ness. Man needs to do nothing about them. They 
are no problem; they are to be accepted as one’s 
lot, avoided if possible by the individual, but not 
a problem to wrestle with. . 

Other religious groups find no problem in evil 
because they ignore it. They consider suffering 
and wrong as illusion. It does not exist for them. 
Therefore, if it is an illusion, it cannot be a prob- 
lem. Why worry? There is nothing present to fuss 
about! 

The Christian can accept neither of these solu- 
tions as facts about evil. For him evil must be 
wrestled with because of the facts and God’s 
nature is such that evil is detestable to him. God 
is also creator and sustainer of life. He is ruler. 
Why does he allow evil? 

An outline for the lesson might follow this 
pattern: 


I. Origins of the problem of evil 
A. God as goodness and justice 
B. Lack of goodness and justice among men 
C. Natural catastrophes and disasters 
II. Reactions to the problem by Hebrews 
A. Prosperity—sign of goodness and God’s 
care 
B. Suffering—sign of loss of God’s favor 
C. Reactions applied both to national and 
personal life 
D. Change of point of view in prophets 





III. Our reactions to evil 
A. Attempt to ignore its reality 
B. Ethics of relativism 
C. Modern materialistic notions 
IV. Willingness to face the problem 


The lesson as discussed by John Paterson in 
Adult Student stresses these factors: (1) evil is 
recognized by all religions, but is a problem when 
faith is held in a just and good God; (2) the 
Hebrew idea of the relationship between pros- 
perity and piety with suffering as the penalty for 
sin; (3) the Old Testament development of the 
idea of evil was hammered out in the facts of 
Hebrew history. Paterson’s treatment of the 
problem is closely related to the Daily Bible 
Readings, which should be carefully studied both 
by the teacher and the members of the class. 

In the discussion prepared by W. G. Chanter, 
which accompanies this treatment, the outline is 
somewhat similar: (1) the problem of evil arose 
because the Jewish people felt that God was all- 
powerful, but intimately concerned with the for- 
tunes of his children; (2) not only was God 
powerful, he was also wise, merciful, and loving; 
(3) the real anguish in the problem of evil comes 
when it appears that man has been deserted by 
a God like that. 

Some problems for the class to consider: 

1. In the play, “Billy Budd,” which is taken 
from the short novel of Herman Melville by the 
same name, Billy, a popular member of the ship’s 
crew, accidentally killed the victorious master-at- 
arms. It was witnessed only by the captain who 
knew Billy was innocent of any intent to kill, who 
understood Billy’s goodness, and complained to 
himself. “. . . I must judge the Angel. Can I save 
him? Have I that choice?” He decided he had no 
choice, there could be no conscience in the matter 
and Billy must die. The letter of the law must be 
followed to the last comma and period. Human 
considerations were beside the point. 

Can there be real justice without consideration 
for the human factors involved? What kinds of 
exceptions ought to be allowed when people do 
what is wrong according to the law? Should God 
be as impersonal in administering his laws as was 
the captain with Billy? 

2. In the segregated section of a large American 
city, in which people must live because of their 
racial origins, there is intense poverty. Most of the 
people live in unpainted shacks in which the 
plaster has fallen off, with rock yards, and with 
smoky atmosphere to breathe. But among them 
are people who drive the most expensive of new 
cars, sport diamond rings, and dress in flashy new 
clothes. They seem to have all of what their neigh- 
bors are denied. But, with few exceptions, they 
are persons who are in league with the under- 
world. They live off the gambling and vice rackets. 
While those that are honest and hard working 
continue to live in misery and filth, the wicked 
prosper. 
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“A Sabbath Long Ago,” by Becher. Copyright, Provi- 
dence Lithograph Company. 


Do moral laws really work if the wicked get 
most of the material rewards? What must be the 
will of God that such things are allowed to con- 
tinue? Why is it that the best and most Christian 
people often seem to suffer the most? 

3. Following the First World War, a German 
writer named Oswald Spengler became popular 
with thinkers on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Spengler wrote on a large canvas. Essentially, he 
insisted that all cultures go through a process of 
birth, growth, maturity, decline, and death. There 
is no escape from the cycle; for our civilization or 
any other. Nothing but doom lies ahead. History 
operates like a giant machine, and there is no 
escape from its processes. 

If it be so that the life of man is directed toward 
doom with no escape, what happens to the prob- 
lem of evil? Can there be a problem of evil if such 
is the case? In what way did the Hebrews bring 
hope into the picture? 

4. Recall Habakkuk 1:4: “The law is slacked, 
and justice doth never go forth; for the wicked 
doth compass about the righteous; therefore 
justice goeth forth perverted.” 

The last few years have witnessed a state of 
corruption in high places that many Americans 
would have thought impossible. 

Does the cry of Habakkuk seem to apply today? 
In what ways? What is the difference between the 
prophet’s day and ours in such matters as these? 
Is our problem any less important than his? 
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There have been some groups that clain 
Christian who have insisted that evil is an il 
They say that only mind is real and ever 
else is by implication not real. We only ir 
that it exists. 

Christianity has never given in to these 
tions of what it believes to be the truth. Evil 
much with us, betraying our hopes, denyii 
dreams, wrecking the cause of goodness t 
in to the comfortable escape of saying that 
all it does not exist. 

There is always the pleasant call of su 
escape. It is not easy to face up to evil. 
vicious and ruthless rulers make hash out of 
and mercy, rewriting history to suit thei: 
prejudices and murdering to maintain them 
in power, it is not always easy to resist evil, 
less believe that a God of love and kindness 
the universe. Nevertheless, this was the pri 
that the Hebrews faced. (In the Assyrian, ! 
lonian, and Egyptian conquerors they m« 
kind of brutality and savagery we have wit 
in fascism and communism.) They knew that 
tory was real and did not run away from 
it, as so many modern people try to do. 

Others among modern sects recognize th« 
of evil, but it does not become a problem for | 
because they say nothing can be done abo 
until some supernatural cataclysm takes p 
Evil is in the saddle. It is irresistible. Not o1 
evil triumphant and conquering, but that i 
way God wants it. God wants the world to be: 
worse and worse until in Armageddon his K 
dom will be ushered in and evil overthrown. 

This answer that nothing can be done a 
evil by men, that only God should deal with 
another way of escaping from coming to grips 
the problem. If evil is of such enormity that 
can only throw up his hands in hopeless weak: 
then no problem actually exists. Man is caug! 
a system in which he is helpless. All he can « 
to wait for God to act. Because dealing with 
is out of man’s hands there is no point in fig! 
it. 

Such a reaction, of course, cuts the root 
feeds the struggle against disease, poverty, 
war, etc. Neither is it satisfying to the Chris‘ 

The Christian does not minimize the pow 
evil. He is aware that it corrupts the best of 
sons and destroys the most charitable of p! 
Still he will not give up struggling with it, bec: 
he sees hope at the end of history and not des; 
because he is aware that God has revealed to 
ways of dealing with evil and overcomin 
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Hosea. Copyright by Providence Lithograph Company. 


July 13: ON THE WATCHTOWER 


Biblical Interpretations by W. G. Chanter 


One remarkable fact about the dealings of the 
Old Testament with the problem of suffering is 
the amazing variety of ways in which the question 
is approached. Even the skeptic is allowed to 
have a voice in the Book of Ecclesiastes. To be 
sure, the book could not have gained a place in the 
Hebrew Bible without some judicious insertions 
by an editor more orthodox than the original 
writer, but even so the book is a judgment on life 
by one for whom God was not a real power but 
rather a far-off abstraction. 

One very important fact about the problem of 
suffering is emphasized by the study of Eccle- 
siastes: the problem has two sides. One is the 
theoretical aspect. What can we think about the 
problem? How can suffering and disaster be fitted 
into a coherent scheme? What explanation can be 
found for the existence of pain and defeat in the 
world? The other side is the practical. Suffering 
comes into every life, the life of the good man as 
well as that of the bad. It cannot be escaped. What 
can we do about it? How can it be overcome? 

Of course, these are two sides of the same 
problem, too closely related to be completely 


isolated. The most highly intellectual philosopher 
cannot find an ivory tower high enough to lift 
him above the experience of suffering and to 
deliver him from the necessity of considering the 
practical side of the problem. Nor is any man so 
deeply immersed in the practical affairs of life 
that he is never led to ask himself why life is as 
it is. Furthermore, the two sides of the problem 
should not be separated; for theory which is not 
related to practical life is thin and empty, while 
the attempt to act in life’s vicissitudes without 
thinking through to its meaning, is bound to be 
ill-directed. 

Nevertheless, there is a distinction, and it is 
important to keep it in mind in studying these Old 
Testament dealings with the problem which we 
are this month considering. Sometimes an attempt 
to deal with it may have more value on the 
practical than on the theoretical side. Sometimes 
the reverse may be true. On the whole, however, 
the Old Testament is a practical body of writing. 

The Preacher who was king in Jerusalem 
(Ecclesiastes 1:1) approached the problem from 
the practical side. How was he going to make the 
best of life? He tried, he tells us, a variety of 
activities, all the way from the life of the scholar 
to that of the pleasure seeker (1:13; 2:1). He 
found no satisfaction in any of them. Tired and 
disgusted, he turned from all these attempts to 
act in order to master life and rise victorious over 
its strange resistance to man’s demands for hap- 
piness, having found that “All things are full of 
weariness” (1:8a). Of course he had to find some 
kind of answer to the question of why this was. 
His answer was that there was no answer. 

According to the Preacher, there is no scheme, 
no order into which the frustration and weariness 
and sorrow of life can be fitted. Life is essentially 
empty of meaning—‘Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity” (1:2). The wise man will not ask for 
meaning in a meaningless world, nor will he try 
to act in order to put meaning into a life which 
has and can have no meaning. “What profit hath 
man of all his labor wherein he laboreth under 
the sun?” (1:3). There is no value at all in taking 
life seriously, in trying to make something great 
of it. All a sensible man can and will do is to 
enjoy what pleasant things life gives him, and bear 
without bitterness its ills, knowing that “For 
every thing there is a season, and a time for every 
purpose under heaven” (3:1)—a time but not a 
meaning, because the final end of all human ac- 
tivity is “vanity and a striving after wind” (2:26). 

This is indeed a dismal conclusion to which 
to come. What is the matter with the poor Preach- 
er? He seems to have been born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, and to have lived a well- 
sheltered life, while the other men we are studying 
this week lived stormy lives in stormy times and 
yet were able to find far better answers to their 
questions. Why did the Preacher fail while they 
found at least a measure of success? 
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I think there are two answers to the above ques- 
tion. Habakkuk, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the great 
nameless prophet of the Exile, all approach the 
problem with a living faith in God, and the 
Preacher does not. His religion is a vague and 
formal kind of thing. “Be not righteous overmuch”’ 
(7:16) is not the word of a man who had ever 
found his way to the presence of the living God. 
Apart from the annotations of a more devout 
editor, Ecclesiastes might be read as an expansion 
of the phrase in Ephesians 2:12 “having no hope 
and without God in the world.” 

The second root of the Preacher’s bitter answer 
is the fact that he never puts himself whole- 
heartedly into any great endeavor. He is forever 
standing aloof from life as the cautious experi- 
menter, the cool observer, never deeply moved 
by anything he sees. Before he commits himself, 
he must make sure that he gets what he wants for 
himself. This coldly selfish quest for his own 
special happiness is the reason why the Preacher 
never finds anything really worth while, so that 
when he looks back on life, on his own active 
career, he finds that it is all a grasping after wind. 
He that would find his life must lose it, but the 
Preacher was not willing to take the chance of 
losing anything. Therefore, he was doomed to 
lose everything. 

On the other hand, these other men were dedi- 
cated to the service of God and man, and in that 
service they were risking everything. If they did 
not find a completely logical philosophy which 
gave a neat and complete answer to the question 
of why there should be suffering in the lives of 
good men, if they did not find a way to complete 
victory over pain and loss, at least they found 
for themselves and gave to the world a word of 
God which helped them and has helped us to 
understand and to endure. Their answers are not 
complete but each one of them has its truth and its 
value. 

Habakkuk tells us that fidelity to God and 
his righteousness is worth while, ultimately worth 
while, no matter how hard life may be. 

Jeremiah came to see that those sufferings 
which came as persecution for righteousness’ sake 
at the hands of cruel and prosperous sinners are 
only the wounds of the good soldier of God as he 
dares the hazards of battle with an evil world. 

Ezekiel’s doctrine of individualism may be 
extravagant if it is taken as an attempt at a com- 
plete philosophy of the world of human life. But 
as an attempt to deal with the practical side of 
the problem, as a challenge to effective action, it 
has an immense value. Heredity and environment 
are real and formidable powers, put about my 
environment I have very little to say, and about 
my forebears nothing at all. Ezekiel was a working 
pastor, dealing with people who were ready to 
surrender all hope and faith because they saw 
themselves as the helpless victims of an evil 
heredity and the sins of an evil Jerusalem. He 
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wisely laid all his emphasis upon the on¢ 
about which these despondent exiles co 
something. Let them cease their useless | 
about the sins of their ancestors and of th« 
and take themselves in hand. He told his con 
tion of exiles that they could never be bea 
long as they, each individual of them, k« 
violate the inner citadel of their own lives 

The prophet to whom scholars have giv: 
title of II Isaiah found that suffering in the : 
of God could have a redemptive value. It 
that Paterson emphasizes in his notes in 
Student. But this prophet found also in his 
of the enduring love of Jehovah a great sou 
hope that in his own time and in his own w: 
God of Israel would give in the restoration 
erring people an answer to the dark probl: 
their long exile. Chastened and humbled, 
would go out with joy and be led forth with 
Not haughty Babylon, not even the mighty ( 
ruled the world. Behind all the troubled a; 
ances of life, the faithful and loving God gov 
and goverr.ed for good, revealing himself i 
mighty acts of redeeming grace. The prophet « 
trace the rainbow through the rain. In a 
ruled by a loving God, sorrow could not hay 
last word. “Can a woman forget her sucking « 
that she should not have compassion on th: 
of her womb? yea, these may forget, yet 
not forget thee” (Isaiah 49:15). 

These men of God who had dedicated +t 
selves to his service, risking their all, fou 
truth which set them free from fear and 
them songs in the night. Only to those who 
with God and thus are able to forget thems: 
in a supreme dedication to his Kingdom can 
given to face victoriously life’s darkest prob 





Job and his friends. Gustave Doré, artist. Photo 
A. R. Simons. 
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Aids to Teaching by Roger Ortmayer 


How up to date are the words of Habakkuk, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the nameless prophet, and the 
Preacher! They, from whom are drawn the read- 
ings for today’s lesson, are echoed by writers and 
poets, playwrights, and philosophers in our time. 

Finding that the problem of evil is cast into 
our midst, by the vicious programs of the totali- 
tarians, in a manner that demands attention, there 
has been a swing among many intellectuals and 
others to a position like that of Habakkuk—that 
which is timeless and lasting in faith must be 
found to build upon. Evil may seem to triumph 
in our time, but such days will pass. That which is 
good can be counted on to last. God is not dead. 
God is not defeated. He rules. 

But while there is a resurgence of faith in the 
meaning of religion for our time on the part of 
some, others have given up the struggle. They 
have looked at what some of the sciences have 
done to what they considered to be everlasting 
truths. The answers given by the universities and 
their laboratories have insisted that everything is 
temporary. Even the atoms follow aimless courses. 
They are erratic and unpredictable. Nothing has 
order or meaning. Like the conclusion of the 
Preacher, called Ecclesiastes, everything seems to 
be futile. There is no use exhausting oneself in 
idealistic activity, because it means nothing. You 
grab at what seems to be good and valuable and 
it is like trying to grasp the wind. You close your 
hand and hold naught. There is only an utter and 
wearisome nothingness at the center of life. So 
why bother? 

Jeremiah was vastly different. He not only 
found deep meaning at the core of life; he found 
suffering itself to have a victorious significance. 
He never did solve the riddle which perhaps re- 
ligion will never know the answer to, “Why do 
good people suffer?” but he did find meaning in 
the suffering itself. It was through suffering that 
Jeremiah became first among the prophets, just 
as it was to be through suffering that Jesus was 
to be made known to men as Christ. There are 
many today who have learned the lesson of Jere- 
miah. Philippe Vernier, Hanns Lilje and Roland 
de Pury, the Swiss-French pastor and victim of 
the Gestapo, all have carried the odors of prison 
about them, but as de Pury insists, “If God puts 
us here to suffer, the Christian attitude does not 
consist in transmuting suffering into happiness... 
by means of acrobatics. ... (It) consists in accept- 
ing this suffering fully and completely, with all 
its bitterness, all its terror, from the hand of God.” 
And from his concentration camp, Lilje testified, 
“There is only one way to the mercy of God: I 
must seek it at that point which He himself will 
show me, since it is He who has determined the 
purpose of my life. Only if I willingly surrender 
to His holy will can I praise Him.” 

There have been all kinds of excuses for the 





diabolical actions of modern men. At the Nurem- 
berg trials, the defense of many of the Nazis was 
that they were not personally responsible for their 
actions. They did as they were told. They often 
performed deeds which were horrible to them- 
selves, but it was not their fault, was the claim, 
but the Nazi system in which they were en- 
meshed. They were sentenced, some to death, 
however, on the insistence of the judges, led by 
Justice Robert H. Jackson, that man cannot evade 
his individual moral responsibility, whatever the 
state may demand. It is worth noting here that not 
long after the Nuremberg trials a young conscien- 
tious objector in Kansas was sentenced to the 
maximum penalty of the law because, as the trial 
judge put it, he insisted upon putting his own 
conscience above the demands of the state. It 
would almost appear that the principle varies 
according to who might be the defendant. 

Ezekiel got tired of the cries of his countrymen 
in captivity who blamed everything and every- 
body except themselves. He cried out, “Enough of 
this whimpering and blaming things on your 
father. Each of you is morally responsible.” If con- 
temporary democratic life is going to withstand 
the trend toward collectivism, it will have to take 
seriously this insight of Ezekiel. Man may not 
evade his individual moral obligations by blaming 
society or the state for his wrongdoing. 

When we come to the unknown prophet writing 
in Isaiah 40 and following, we come close to our 
Lord. Suffering not only has meaning, but it can 
redeem. It not only may bring us closer to God, 
but suffering may be a way by which the lot of 
our fellow men may be made better. The area of 
sacrifice has been widened. For selfish men that 
will always be a lot of foolishness, which may be 
why Gandhi’s fasts nearly to the point of death 
may have seemed so funny to many persons, but 
always worked in a creative manner. 


Lesson Outline 


Only as a suggestion, for it is best to make your 
own outline, this procedure might be followed: 


I. The purpose of today’s lesson 
A. From the nature of the problem of evil to 
a discussion of its meaning 
B. Discover what the Old Testament writers 
believed man’s relation to evil should be 
II. The different relations of man and evil 
A. Ecclesiastes: everything is a bubble, both 
man and evil 
. Ezekiel: meeting evil is solely an indi- 
vidual responsibility 
. Habakkuk: to those on the watchtower, 
God gives his answer of faithfulness 
. Jeremiah: suffering has meaning and may 
make men choice servants of God 
E. II Isaiah: through suffering the servant 
of God becomes a channel of redemption 
III. Each of these aspects important for today 
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A. The cries of futility and meaningless that 
relativism has introduced 

B. Individual responsibility is not lost 

C. Trying to find the sureness of faith 

D. What is the meaning to the suffering of 
the bloodiest century of man’s history? 

E. The suffering servant today 


Paterson in Adult Student discussed these 
prophets essentially according to the above out- 
line. At one place he took a different approach 
from the lesson development by Chanter. Pater- 
son emphasized Ezekiel’s ruling out of the prin- 
ciple of vicarious suffering, which was to reach its 
deepest expression in the Old Testament in II 
Isaiah and its triumphant meaning in the passion 
of Christ. He notes how the extreme individualism 
of Ezekiel evades the necessary element of the 
solidarity of the community or nation; for none 
can live unto himself. Rightly, however, Chanter 
insists upon the solid contribution of Ezekiel in 
urging people to deal with the one aspect they 
could do something about—themselves. There is 
little use in wailing about the sins of ancestors and 
others if a person refuses to take himself in hand. 
Chanter also gives a more full discussion as to the 
reasons why Ecclesiastes found both good and evil 
so empty and life, therefore, without meaning. 
Everything happens mechanically and all human 
activity is a kind of vanity; for it has no meaning, 
and secondly the Preacher is only an observer, 
refusing to put himself wholeheartedly into any 
great endeavor. 


Problems to Consider 


1. Ruth Domino has told of the effect upon chil- 
dren of the bitter “turnip winter” in Germany of 
1917. (Turnips seemed the only available food— 
everywhere turnips were in the bread, coffee, 
and marmalade and even the books smelled of the 
vegetable.) Religion was a favorite of the young- 
ster, but in that winter of 1917 she got her first 
defeat, over the story of Solomon and the two 
quarreling mothers. She felt that God had de- 
serted and would therefore permit the cutting 
into halves of innocent children. 

What does it feel like to be deserted even by 
God? If, as Habakkuk insisted, God does not 
desert, then does anything go? What is not al- 
lowed? What persists to the last? 

2. A prominent motion picture has lately popu- 
larized a novel written many years ago by Theo- 
dore Dreiser, An American Tragedy. It is a sordid 
story of a young man who wanted much but was 
a victim of forces beyond his control. He was 
finally executed for killing a girl he had decided 
to murder, but at the last moment lost his nerve 
and only by accident was she drowned. What 
Dreiser was saying in the novel was that the boy 
should not be held accountable. He was a victim 
of his inheritance and of his environment. He 
did not act from free will but as a result of the 
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forces that pushed and pulled him, mis 
stood or not realized by him. He was not a v 
doer; he was morally neutral. 

Do you think that mankind can get awa 
the idea of passing the buck of moral res) 
bility to the environment, inheritance, or 
other abstract force? Is man a free moral a: 
If the universe has meaning, can people be 
than individually responsible? 

3. In the modern French playlet, “Parade : 
Devil’s Bridge,” by Henri Ghéon, the Devil 
destroying a bridge that a holy hermit has \ 
to build. Finally, in order that the hermit 
complete the bridge and keep his vow, plu: 
sibly saving a hundred while losing one sou 
agrees to let the Devil have the first soul to 
the finished bridge in return for letting the b 
continue to stand. The Devil, in the disgui 
a peddler, attempts to bring a beautiful an 
nocent girl across first, but the hermit, in ren 
rushes out himself to be first, and is saved on 
his cat (who has fewer cares than men and 
the saints) who bounds across the bridge : 
of the hermit. The cat is therefore the first : 
and must be taken by the Devil in return f. 
hermit’s pledge, but the cat is turned dow: 
cause it is obvious that cats do not have 

What is the meaning of the suffering ser: 
Why is it wrong to be the cause of another’: 
fering? In what way can one take upon hi 
the burdens of others? Can suffering be a r¢ 
tion of God’s will? 


God Rules 


Like Job, modern man must have confid: 
that what endures is the goodness of God and 
the ultimate victory is that of the Lord. Th 
an act of faith, but can be sustained by ce: 
evidence. 

In the pattern of human history our stag¢ 
seen the two most general and bloody wars in 
entire history of mankind. There is present e 
moment the threat of another. To this pic 
must be added the upheaval anZ backwash of! 
two wars we have witnessed. It is not a h: 
picture. It is one in which there has been en: 
suffering to break even the heart of God. 

What can this suffering mean? Is man beco! 
more and more diabolical so that he will fi 
himself off? Or is there any meaning in the su! 
ing? 

It is the testimony of the Christian that t! 
is meaning. This universe is not a bubble t 
pricked by an irritated God. It is a moral o 
where that which is sown must be reaped, bu 
which also there occurs the miracle of redemp* 
It may be that our civilization has so thwarted 
moral order that it is doomed. But it is n 
mechanical universe either. The suffering of 
twentieth century may be the prelude to a gr¢ 
maturity in realizing the will of God. 
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July 20: THE BOOK OF JOB 


Biblical Interpretations by W. G. Chanter 


In reading the Book of Job there are several 
things which must always be kept in mind. 

1. Just about every solution which has been 
offered for the problem of evil is brought up and 
considered. 

2. In this book the problem is presented in its 
broadest form. It is not only the question of why 
the righteous suffer, but rather why men are 
called upon to live in a world which is a jumble 
of good and evil which seems to give no meaning 
to life, while at the same time they are endowed 
with self-consciousness and reason, the power of 
memory and the faculty of anticipation, so that 
they cannot be content to live in blindness with 
no understanding of their arduous and painful lot. 


Why is light given to a man whose way is hid, 
And whom God hath hedged in? (3:23). 


Job’s real problem is, Is life in a world like this 
worth living—has it any dignity or meaning? 

Thus in this book the theoretical and practical 
aspects of the problem are combined. If life’s cruel 
challenge is to be met, there must be an under- 
standing of its meaning. 

3. It must be noticed here that Job sometimes 
bitterly reproaches God for keeping his human 
creatures in the dark, 


Why are times not laid up by the Almighty? 
And why do not they that know him see his days? 
(24:1). 


Still he never gives up the conviction that this 
God who hides himself is real and that he has an 
answer to the problem. Job is never willing to 
curse God and die. He never gives up the demand 
that God answer him, never wavers in his convic- 
tion that if he could only find his way to the pres- 
ence of the true God, he would there find satisfac- 
tion. 

4. Job is always demanding an answer which 
will be morally satisfying. The one answer which 
he all along vehemently rejects is the idea that his 
suffering and all suffering is a punishment for sin. 
That is simply not true, and he will not join his 
friends in currying favor with the unjust God of 
their petrified orthodoxy by telling him that he is 
just. 


He destroyeth the perfect and the wicked (9:22). 


Prosperity, health, and wealth are as often as 
not given to scoffers and evildoers— 


Wherefore doth the wicked live, 
Become old, yea, wax mighty in power? (21:7.) 


Job will never torture the facts of life and his own 
integrity into the rigid framework of a theory 
which the facts cannot honestly be made to fit. 

Job, then, is not a selfish man, bitterly resenting 
his own suffering, nor a skeptic denying the exist- 
ence, or the power, or the wisdom, or even, though 
at times he seems to deny it, the justice of God. 
Underlying all his doubts there is a great faith 
that, could he only find the true God, he would 
get a satisfactory answer to his questions. 


Oh that I knew where I might find him! 


There the upright wih — with hin 
So should I be delivered for ever from my judge 
(23:3, 7). 


It is this great faith that saves Job from the 
fate of the writer of Ecclesiastes. His loudly ex- 
pressed doubt of the traditional orthodoxy does 
rise to the point of a complete denial. The God 
of that system is no God at all. He is sure that 
the true God would sooner hear the protests of 
an honest man who dared to face facts than the 
flattering lies of those who shut their eyes to the 
plain truth about human existence in order to 
curry favor with his power. 


Will ye speak unrighteously for God, 
And talk deceitfully for him? 

Will ye show partiality to him? 

Will ye contend for God? 


He will surely reprove oe 
If ye do secretly show partiality (13: 7-8, 10). 


Nevertheless I will maintain my ways before him. 
This also shall be my salvation, 
That a godless man shall not come before him 


(13:15b, 16). 


Job’s is an honest doubt, the doubt of which Ten- 
nyson wrote in “In Memoriam”: 


Perplexed in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out. 
There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


There are many solutions to the problem which 
are suggested in the book. The Prologue gives 
meaning and dignity to human life when it tells 
us that human faith in goodness maintained un- 
daunted in adversity is a noble vindication of 
man’s ability to attain really disinterested virtue. 
There may be something glorious in the gallant 
battle with the most dreary misfortune. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson wrote from Samoa to 
a friend in England the year before he died: “For 
fourteen years I have not had one day of real 
health. I have wakened sick and gone to bed 
weary, and yet I have done my work unflinch- 
ingly. I have written in bed and out of bed, writ- 
ten in hemorrhages, written in sickness, written 
torn by coughing, written when my head swam 
for weakness—and I have done it all for so long 
that it seems to me I have won my wager and re- 
covered my glove. Yet the battle still goes on; 
ill or well is a trifle so long as it goes. I was made 
for a contest, and the Powers-That-Be have willed 
that my battlefield shall be the dingy, inglorious 
one of the bed and the medicine-bottle.” 

Elihu’s insistence that suffering is disciplinary 
(33: 8-30) has a real value. As a matter of fact, 
Job’s anguish does make him a better man—he 
emerges from his ordeal with a stronger faith and 
a better religion than he had had in his days of 
prosperity. There is truth also in the idea, re- 
peated again and again in the book, finding its 
noblest expression in the words of Jehovah from 
the whirlwind, that in a world so apparently gov- 
erned by infinite wisdom man may very well trust 
in the Creator as One who does all things for good, 
even though human wisdom cannot always under- 
stand his ways. Nor is there wanting at least a hint 
of life beyond the grave in which life’s contradic- 
tions will be reconciled. Even the words of Job’s 
“miserable comforters” have some truth in them, 
for much human suffering is the result of the suf- 
ferer’s sin. By insisting that this is the whole truth 
they turn it into a falsehood, but taken properly 
it is not without value. 

But it is not in any of these, I think, that Job 
finds his way to peace. It is only when God him- 
self speaks that Job is satisfied, not because of 
what he says but because he speaks directly to 
his suffering servant, breaking at last the long 
silence which has so sorely afflicted Job. God 
cares enough to give him the audience for which 
he has so long cried out. To be sure, Jehovah has 
spoken in rebuke, but he has spoken. To be 
sure, he has given no direct answer to his ques- 
tion. There has been no exact argument of his 
case before the bar of the divine justice. But still, 
God has spoken. The fellowship Job had known 
in prosperity he knows now in the depth of his 
adversity, and he knows it better. 


I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; 
But now mine eye seeth thee (42:5). 


How foolish and sinful his angry protests 
against God’s ways now seem! 


Wherefore I abhor myself, 
And repent in dust and ashes (42:6). 


This is an answer to the hard riddle of life, the 
only really satisfying answer. It is the answer of 
the Twenty-third Psalm. How little worth that 
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psalm would have did it tell only of green past 
and still waters! Life has its dark valleys, da 
the shadows of death, and the psalmist knew 
He had had to go through some of them hin 
And he knew that he had not had to go a 
God does not deliver his flock from the valk 
the shadow but he stays with them as the 
through it. That same great answer came 
great prophet as he wrote, “In all their affli 
he was afflicted, and the angel of his pre 
saved them” (Isaiah 63:9). 

We may not, we cannot fathom the ini 
depth of the divine purposes. But we can see 
by the eye of faith and know the sure co: 
of his presence. And thus we can face the sor: 
and frustrations of this life without bewilder 
and without fear even though we cannot u: 
stand. 

What a contrast there is between the spiri 
pilgrimage of Job and that of the Preache« 
Ecclesiastes. Job is in bitter sorrow for his 
dren, Job is a ruined man, plunged from ws 
into poverty. Job is the victim of an agoni: 
disease. The Preacher dwells secure in his pa 
at Jerusalem with all the good things of lif: 
his disposal. But Job has a great faith in a 
God and his search is for him, the living ( 
certain that if he can find God he will know 
true meaning and value of life. The Prea 
sought only for the satisfaction of his own dé 
for happiness with no great passion for truth; 
the passion for truth the self-centered 
can never know. He had no vision of a great 
faithful God. He had no mighty cry to him fi 
hearing. And so the Preacher’s search leads 
around and around in a dreary circle until, w: 
and disillusioned, he gives it up and resigns |} 
self to failure. Job finds his way to God in w] 
presence he finds peace and joy. 


Aids to Teaching by Roger Ortmay 


Thus far in this unit on the problem of « 
we have studied just why evil is a problem 
Christians and Jews, and also analyzed the dif 
ent answers given in the Old Testament conc 
ing the meaning of evil. These ranged from Ex 
siastes who thought of life as meaningless ; 
therefore evil as a bubble, to Second Isaiah \ 
saw in suffering a redemption for others. Jerem 
understood suffering as revealing the will of G 
Ezekiel demanded individual responsibility, : 
Habakkuk would wait upon the Lord, confid 
that his goodness would outlast all temporary « 

Also inferred have been the sources of evi! 
life and the differences between human and 
tural evil. For one who does not believe in a g 
God, evil is not really a problem. He just acc: 
what comes his way and is not inclined to 
unduly aroused by either calamity or joy. W! 
is, is, and there is nothing to do about it. | 
when one believes in a merciful and loving G 
then disaster is not as easily explained. 
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Human evil is that which comes from a de- 
liberate flouting of the will of God. It is diferent 
from natural evil. A tornado rips up a village. This 
is certainly an evil, but not one in which either 
rightness or wrong was involved. It was the re- 
sult of explainable natural causes. When atmos- 
pheric conditions reached a certain stage, the tor- 
nado was the result. Like the rain, it visited both 
the just and the unjust. It may have been a bad 
mistake of nature from our point of view, but it 
was an event that was quite understandable. It 
was the result of the operation of a creation not 
yet perfect. Nature acts in accord with laws that 
are understandable. The evil results visited upon 
some people we call unlucky. We don’t know why 
some got caught, as the villagers in the tornado, 
and others next door were spared. It appears to 
be an accidental evil. Christians reject the notion 
that such calamities are punishment for sin. 
Neither sin nor goodness has anything to do with 
it. 

On the other hand, human evil is the result of 
sin. Human evil is the normal concern of high 
religion; for men can do something about it. In 
all the thousand knowing and unknowing ways, 
we violate the moral law and then have to expect 
certain terrible results. It is not God that causes 
wars; it is man who thinks he can get away with 
cheating his neighbor, exploiting his brothers, and 
acting without regard for the laws of truth. If it 
were otherwise, then the God worshiped by 
Christians would be a hoax. Man is responsible 
for his social disasters. 

Having said this and exacted a full quota of 
human responsibility, a persistent question still 
nags at us—why do the innocent suffer? We do 
not know why they should suffer in a tornado, 
it was an accident, and the result of a natural 
process of which we have some knowledge at 
least. But why, in the moral order, if man is 
responsible, do so many innocent persons get 
caught? Certainly, the children who starve, the 
mothers who are crushed in the calamity of war, 
cannot be charged with moral guilt. But war is 
caused by human beings, not by God nor nature. 
So why do these innocents suffer? 

It is with a problem of this nature that Job 
struggled. Nowhere has a better answer been 
given than by Job. He did not insult God by ac- 
cusing him of acting like a little child wrecking 
everything in sight when his anger was aroused. 
Neither did Job offend man’s intelligence by pre- 
tending there was no problem as some modern 
sects like to do. He faced the problem and came 
up against a mystery. He also did it in one of the 
most masterful pieces of literature in the world’s 
history. 


Lesson Outline 


This is only intended to be suggestive, and it is 


best that you build your own outline. This might 
help: 





I. Background for the study of Job 
A. Evil as the result of 
1. Human action 
2. Natural evil 
B. Legalistic solutions 
1. Suffering a sign of sin 
2. The God of things as they are 
II. Job’s problem and answer 
A. God’s confidence in Job’s faithfulness 
B. Job’s perplexity at his innocent suffering 
C. In humility and repentance Job triumphs 
III. Innocent victims today 
A. Challenge to man’s assumptions 
B. The call to repentance 


John Paterson in Adult Student has one of the 
most concise and yet complete statements of the 
issues faced by Job that is available anywhere. 
Notice how he demonstrates the dramatic inten- 
sity of the dialogue of Job and the others which 
leads to the decision by which his spirit is recon- 
ciled to God. What happens to Job is done by 
God’s permission. God knows that there are men 
faithful to him for reasons other than personal 
profit. Job will prove it. But for Job the experi- 
ence is an excruciating one. His friends from the 
days of prosperity come to him, sitting on the 
village refuse heap, scraping his sores. Drawn 
from the past, they bring up the regular and 
orthodox answers to Job’s question of “Why?” 
Job knows that he is innocent of sin; he is sure 
of his own integrity—so much so that he cries out 
against God. But it is a low God he reproaches and 
to the high concept of God, Job is reconciled, be- 
lieving even in the life hereafter. 

Chanter shows the scope of Job in _ his 
answers to the problem of evil that are brought up 
and considered. Job goes into the fundamental 
aspects of the problem, really a philosophy of 
history; for why is it that men live in this kind of 
world? Although Job reproaches God, he never 
denies him, and he insists upon morally satisfying 
answers to his questions. It is Job’s faith that 
makes the difference between him and the com- 
fortable writer of Ecclesiastes. He doubts more 
because of his faith than from weariness. Job’s 
satisfaction comes only when God himself speaks, 
showing that he cares. Even though Job does not 
solve the mystery, he knows that God is with 
him in the valley of the shadow. 


Problems to Consider 


1. An art dealer had a chance to acquire a near- 
ly priceless painting for a rather small sum of 
money, considering its worth. He was about ready 
to take advantage and make a huge profit when he 
considered the probable results of his action. He 
would be able to make a large sum of money, but 
he would also probably want to come back to the 
seller for more canvasses. If she were fleeced once 
by him, she certainly would have nothing to do 
with him in the future and so some profitable 
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transactions would be lost because of a desire for 
a huge sum immediately made out of his client’s 
ignorance. So he decided that “honesty is the best 
policy.” He told her what the painting was nearly 
worth and offered several thousand dollars more 
than she had expected. 

Just what is the moral problem involved in 
weighing the consequences and then deciding to 
act on the “good” side because it will be profit- 
able? Does God desire that men love him because 
they will be rewarded or because of himself? Was 
there any “profit” to Job in his faithfulness to 
God? Is there to anyone? 

2. In a recent novel, The Brotherhood of Fear, 
Willy has escaped from political imprisonment. He 
does not recall why he was imprisoned in the first 
place except that he might have read English 
books. He can remember little of his earlier life, 
only fear and terror of further torture keep him 
alive. Finally, however, his pursuer is killed, his 
identity becomes mixed and he is safe from the 
state; it looks as if he can settle down to a normal 
existence. But then he comes to realize the real 
meaning of freedom, and he goes back to the 
struggle from which he has escaped. 

Why is it easier to face difficult situations when 
we know what they mean rather than being kept 
in ignorance? Should people who suffer from an 
incurable disease be told their condition? Why 
will men who believe in freedom give up their 
security to fight for it? 

3. Into the Nazi ovens at Buchenwald were fed 
thousands of people whose only offense was that 
they were born to the wrong parents. Crowded 
into the segregated ghettoes of American cities are 
thousands of persons who are so restricted for no 
reason but the same offense—they chose the 
wrong parents. 

Is there any sense in the suffering of the Jews 
and the colored people? Has God deserted some 
people that they are made to suffer innocently? 
Recently a popular writer of “blues” complained 
that his people were climbing too rapidly out of 


their condition so that they were in darn 
forgetting how to write and sing the blues. D 
think that the poetry of suffering is wort 
evil? Did Job profit from his suffering? 


The Attempt to Judge God 


Of the seven deadly sins that the me 
Church drew up, the worst of all was prid« 
of the flesh, even murder, were bad enoug! 
they were not considered as evil as prid¢ 
prideful person imagines himself to be God. 
all the other sins become insignificant: 
should he not kill if it advances his program? 
member Hitler and Mussolini who assume: 
role of god.) 

Job was convinced that he was a pers 
integrity. He was right, of course, because i 
confidence in his faithfulness that prompted 
to let the Satan assail him. But as Job was 
by the monotonous and standpat claims < 
friends, he indignantly accused God of pervs 
justice. According to the law, he was right 
finally, out of the whirlwind, God answered 
Ironically, Job was reminded that he was hi 
and not divine. It was prideful for him to 
his creator. Then Job confessed his inabili 
delve into the mystery that is beyond hi 
grasp, and in humility he repented. This v 
repudiation of the legalism and dogmatism « 
law which Jesus was also to refute. It is n 
to men to tell God what to do. It is requir 
men that they find what God desires of then 
submit to his will, a different matter. 

There is no neat ratio between wealth and 
ness, pleasure and God’s smile. Nor does any 
stand between sin and suffering, between w 
doing and the terror that descends upon 
victims of brutality. Finally, we have to go : 
with Job, the mystery of existence can be 
only in a reliance upon and trust in God. 
God that holds personal, national, universal! 
tinies in his control. Divine grace is the true 
lation, not man’s rationalization. 


July 27: SONG IN THE NIGHT 


Biblical Interpretations by W. G. Chanter 


The Book of Psalms is for the most part the 
expression of the rich experience of the more 
deeply religious Israelites. How did this especially 
devout group face the hard facts of sorrow and 
suffering, evils which seemed particularly griev- 
ous when they afflicted the godly and stood out in 
sharp contrast with the prosperity so often en- 
joyed by the godless? How acutely the problem 
thus presented was felt by the pious Israelite is 
clear from the great number of times it is men- 
tioned in the Psalms. How difficult he found it is 
seen in the intensity of the struggle for light as it 
is revealed in them. 


44. 


To what victorious conclusions do the psal 
come? 

1. The psalmists always approach the pro! 
with a faith in the power and goodness of | 
They know a God who is really and deeply 
cerned with the well-being of his people. 
sufferer of Psalms 22, extreme though the e\ 
his lot, can cry out to God even from the dark 
of apparent forsakenness. No matter how 
were the depths to which he had fallen, the ; 
Hebrew could still cry to God. Consequently 
problem raised by the suffering of the right: 
while keenly felt, was never seen as insolub! 
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is never a useless and hopeless beating against a 
blank and impenetrable wall. 

2. This enduring faith makes it possible for the 
Psalmists to face the problem with a breadth of 
view which makes their utterances anything but 
mere outcries of personal complaint, much less 
the outpourings of envy of the prosperous sin- 
ners. The writer of Psalms 73 has been tempted to 
be envious, but from that danger he has been 
delivered as he stood in the presence of God. In 
that presence he could survey the whole scene of 
human life and see it in its true perspective. 

3. When he did so, he was impressed with the 
transitory quality of the prosperity which was 
all that the ungodly were getting out of life. They 
had this world for their portion, to be sure, but for 
how long? All their wealth could not prevent the 
relentless approach of death which ends forever 
the worldly prosperity which is the sinner’s all. 
There is nothing here, after all, to inspire envy 
of the worldly, nothing to lead the godly man to 
wonder whether there is really justice in the 
world. 

It is not always true that the sinner comes to 
ruin in this life, not always true that “Yet a little 
while, and the wicked shall not be” (Psalms 37: 
10). But though his life be long it is not endless 
and to his prosperity there is a sure and final end. 

4. This means that the life of the mere world- 
ling is devoid of real worth and dignity. It has 
nothing in it which has any true claim to human 
respect, indeed it is not itself truly human. 


Man that is in honor, and understandeth not, 
Is like the beasts that perish (Psalms 49:20). 


Without appreciation of the goods of the spirit, 
without the thirst for righteousness and the love 
of truth, without nobility of character, with noth- 
ing but an arrogant confidence in the power of 
brute material wealth, the man of this world is 
subhuman. 


Better is a little that the righteous hath 
Than the abundance of many wicked 
(Psalms 37:16). 


5. On the other hand, this living experience of 
a living God produced a life of the greatest in- 
trinsic worth. The righteous man could and did 
find in the walk with God wealth and dignity 
which were its own reward. 


One thing have I asked of the Lord, that will I 
seek after, 

That I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the 
days of my life (Psalms 27:4). 


Whom have I in heaven but thee? 
And there is none upon earth that I desire besides 
thee (Psalms 73:25). 


The worldling may have all the good things that 
earth can bestow upon her children, and the man 





of God may have little of all those good things; 
but the worldling is without God. He has many 
beautiful pearls, but the pearl of great price has 
eluded him. That pearl the humble poor man who 
knows God has found as the great and altogether 
satisfying treasure of his heart. The worldling 
may be spared suffering of body and loss of this 
world’s goods, but he has lost God; he has made 
the great betrayal. He has lost nothing but the 
supreme treasure. The man of God may suffer 
but he has God as his Companion through the 
darkest valleys, and however severe his losses in 
the things of this world he never loses God. 

6. The man of God thus comes to know that the 
one thing needful for the truly blessed life is God. 


Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee; 
In whose heart are the highways to Zion. 


For the Lord God is a sun and a shield: 

The Lord will give grace and glory; 

No good thing will he withhold from them that 
walk uprightly (Psalms 84:5, 11). 


The true penitent knows that the great terror of 
sin is that it separates the sinner from God. With 
his hand in God’s hand, the devout man can see 
through the changing appearances of life, with its 
sorrows and its joys as they come and go, and see 
the Reality of an unchanging goodness and love. 
The still waters and the green pastures restore his 
soul, enriching all life, because they are the gift 
of a Good Shepherd. The grim valleys, dark as 
death itself though they may be, can bring no evil 
to him by whose side that same mighty Shepherd 
walks, the same in darkness and in light. 

7. Thus it was that the psalmists with all their 
sensitive awareness of the suffering of Israel, and 
especially of pious Israel, were led to see that be- 
side the dark problem of evil there was another 
problem as glorious as this one was grim and for- 
bidding. That was the problem of goodness, the 
problem of man’s immense capacity for lofty 
vision and for struggling to live his visions out. 
Tiny, insignificant, when compared with the vast 
reaches of visible creation, he yet hears the voice 
of the Creator as of One who cares for him and 
deigns to live with him. The Eighth Psalm is not 
often quoted in connection with the problem of 
evil, but it should be; for in it the psalmist 
reaches the point at which the darkness of evil is 
lost in the blazing glory of God’s grace. 


What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
And the son of man, that thou visitest him? 
For thou hast made him but a little lower than 
God, 
And crownest him with glory and honor 
(Psalms 8:4-5). 


Man suffers but he is great enough to endure his 
pain, for God has “put all things under his feet” 
(Psalms 8:6). Small wonder that this Psalm ends 
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with a reverent ascription to God of an excellence 
which fills the earth. The problem of evil is for- 
gotten in the contemplation of the greatness of 
human life. There is a problem the only possible 
solution of which is a realization of the grace of 
God as it flows out to his human creatures. 

8. Life with a God like that cannot be only a 
matter of few or many years in a changing and 
passing world. The psalmists do not raise to the 
height of a well-worked-out conception of im- 
mortality. But they catch glimpses of a life which 
extends beyond the grave. When they do, it is not 
only that they see in it the redressing of the injus- 
tices of life in this world. It does mean that. 


The wicked who glory in their earthly prosperity 
are appointed as a flock for Sheol; 
Death shall be their shepherd: 


But God will redeem my soul from the power of 
Sheol; 
For he will receive me (Psalms 49: 14-15). 


But it is not merely as an answer to the problem 
of evil that the idea of immortality arises in the 
Psalms. It is as a necessary implication of the 
problem of good; for the glory of the life with 
God is too great to be extinguished forever. 


Aids to Teaching by Roger Ortmayer 

An 1890 English comedy adapted from the 
French was titled “A Pair of Spectacles.” It was 
built around the experiences of a kindly and 
gentle man who got into all sorts of trouble be- 
cause, when he left the house one morning, he 
picked up the wrong pair of spectacles. Wearing 
them, he became mean and distrustful. It is neces- 
sary that we look at life through the right pair of 
glasses. We may not all have to wear spectacles 
for our physical eyes, but in seeking to know life 
we bring experience through some kind of filter 
in order that it might be fitted into experience. 

The Psalms provide a fascinating variety of 
glasses through which we can focus upon 
experience. Some meet our moments of joy with 
their cries of happiness, others our triumphs with 
their Hallelujahs, which Paterson says were the 
favorite songs of the Jew. Others provide con- 
solation in despair and defeat and others hope for 
the coming dawn. Not all of the Psalms are of 
equal worth, however. 

Different ones of the Psalms will illustrate 
about all of the ideas about evil that have been 
discussed in this series. Occasionally a writer will 
look upon God as a capricious and meddlesome 
tyrant. God interferes with man’s life and con- 
sequently man never knows for sure what to ex- 
pect. Wounds are unpredictable, unleashed at the 
caprice of a kind of Oriental tyrant. But not for 
long nor very often do the psalmists take such a 
view. They were Hebrews, and the Hebrew 
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people soon outgrew the primitive notion 
as a kind of desert shiek who acted and 
emotionally to what was happening. Inst: 
Hebrews soon insisted that there was orde 
universe and God was one who acted ac 
to law. The facile and somewhat puerile « 
sion of this was given in the first of the 
considered by Paterson (Psalms 37). Its 
is that we need not worry because the ri: 
and the wicked always get their just dese: 
in ratio to their merit. The only trouble w 
is that it does not jibe with experience. The 
seem to prosper and the good suffer. 

That suffering became intense we can se 
some of the offerings called the “cursing p 
They chill the blood with the violence call 
but reading on we find that vengeance could 
be any kind of satisfactory solution to evil. | 
one must look to God and wait upon him. | 
be his will that through suffering the pei 
nation may come closer to him. It might e 
that the one who suffers is an instrument of 
redemptive purpose, by which he seeks to 
his strayed children close to him. We see th 
real anguish in suffering is not the physica 
but the sense of being estranged from Gox 
Job when he felt that God would not speak t: 
All else he could stand, but not God’s silenc« 

As expressed in Psalms 73, we find the 
confidence that Job fumbled for—sufferin 
evil can be met through faith in God. The s 
ticated scornful who sneer at God and thos: 
amass wealth through violence seem to get 
very well. But the one who keeps his heart 
and washes his hands in innocence suffers al 
and each morning awakens to a new ordea! 
a person, seeking understanding, cannot fi 
until he comes to the sanctuary of the Lord. 
he gets a perspective upon things. He sees th: 
wicked cannot take their hoardings with + 
that their sneers and flippant sayings are vail 
shallow words. 


Lesson Outline 


I. Background of theories of evil 
A. God capricious and unpredictable 
B. God bound by order: the good pr 
and the evil suffer, but contrary to ex) 
ence 
C. Suffering mysteriously a part of the 
pose of God; difference between hu 
and natural suffering; innocent suff 
D. Resolve to trust God and leave t! 
in his hands 
II. Suffering in the Psalms 
A. Psalms I—difference between wicked 
righteous justifying ways of God to 
man 
B. Psalms 37—don’t worry because Gos 
vors the good 
Psalms 49—thought of the life here: 
. Psalms 73—perspective of a living 
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III. Confidence of faith 
A. Not the result of man’s work but God’s 
grace 
B. Provides perspective on the human scene 
C. Relevant to the condition of man 


Paterson’s discussion of the Psalms sings some- 
what like these treasures do themselves. (You 
could well study his book, The Praises of Israel,} 
which is one of the most up to date and best 
studies of the Psalms.) The Psalms bring some- 
what more light upon the problem that Job came 
near resolving. They are of all kinds and uneven, 
but it is a note of confidence in the Lord and the 
triumph of his purpose that helps us when facing 
evil. The study of Psalm 37 is a statement of in- 
fantile and pat answers that are just as popular 
today as they were in the psalmists’ time. Psalms 
49 moves far forward, demonstrating that we 
must judge things by their final issues, the 
horizon set beyond death. Finally, in Psalms 73, is 
the peak-point of the Old Testament faith; we 
put our hands in God’s and all else becomes ir- 
relevant. 

Chanter’s discussion makes some. general- 
izations concerning the psalmists’ conclusions: 
(1) faith in power and goodness of God; (2) a 
view beyond the personal; (3) prosperity passes 
away; (4) worldly life devoid of real worth and 
dignity; (5) the experience of God the greatest 
gift to life; (6) therefore, the one thing needed 
is God, and the worst of experiences is to be 
separated from him; (7) and so, beside the prob- 
lem of evil must be put that of goodness; (8) 
goodness is of such quality that immortality must 
enter the picture. 


Problems to Consider 


1. In 1889 a Belgian artist named Ensor painted 
a huge canvass titled “The Entry of Christ in 
Brussels.” It was a commentary upon what 
the artist thought of his time when it came 
to their regard for spiritual values. Christ himself 
was painted as a tiny figure, seated on a donkey 
almost lost in the background. Gathered all about 
is a delirious mob of workers, soldiers, farmers, 
and merchants. It is a time for them to “blow their 
top” and the horns blare and every kind of 
foolishness and prank seems to be going on. When 
the picture was shown, the reaction was so violent 
that it was not again publicly displayed for over a 
generation. 

Why is it that people want to be thought more 
religious than they actually are? Why are good 
slogans often given to bad deeds? How can we 
evaluate the different persons and their plans that 
plead for our support? Do the psalms help? Is 
there really a difference between right and wrong 
or are such distinctions the result of custom? 

What is the responsibility of man in facing the 
problem of evil? Can we depend upon an outside 


P 1 The Praises of Israel, by John Paterson; Charles Scribner’s 
ons. 





force to do things for us? What ought we to do in 
preparing to face evil? What are our own respon- 
sibilities? What help do the Psalms provide? 

2. In Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Christian 
must cross the River of Death before he can come 
to the city of his vision. With him is Hopeful, and 
soon the pair are out beyond their depth in the 
deep waters they cannot escape. Hopeful had to 
work hard to keep Christian’s head above water. 
Finally, before all is lost, Hopeful says to his com- 
panion, “Be of good cheer, My brother, I feel the 
bottom and it is good.” 

What is the essential difference between the 
37th and the 73rd Psalms? Why do we feel the 
need to have someone with us as we face the dark 
moment of life? 

Martin Luther said once, “Christ has not willed 
that the way of death, from which every man 
shrinks, should be solitary for us, but we go the 
way of suffering and death with the whole Church 
as our comrade.” 

We have come a long way from the demand of 
Ezekiel that each must meet evil on his individual 
and isolated merits. One does not meet evil with a 
kind of defiant shake of the fist in the face of cir- 
cumstances, but with a confidence that he is not 
alone, that the laws of history are upon his side if 
he works with a loving and merciful heart, and 
that the final issue is with God. 


“Prayer in Secret,” by Bida. Photo from Gramstorff 
Bros., Ine. 
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Your rnFrormat Group may be in- 
terested in becoming members of 
the Peoples Section for the United 
Nations. Either groups or individ- 
uals may join. You will learn about 
the United Nations and how it 
works, keep up with the current 
problems and issues, and also have 
a way in which to express opinions 
and explain why you hold them. 
An informal group may discuss 
e “Question-of-the-Month” and 
send in collective answers, or an 
individual may send in his own 
opinions. You will also get regular 
copies of the summary reports of 
these opinions along with sugges- 
tions for setting up a Peoples Sec- 
tion group of your own and reports 
of facilities, research, and popular 
literature from the American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations. 
The individual subscription is 
$1.00 per year; $5.00 will pay for 
a group subscription. Write for in- 
formation to Peoples Section for 
the United Nations, 45 East 65th 
Street, New York 21, New York. 
This month you will find the 
usual variety of materials to discuss 
in the periodicals. 
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“The Providence of God,” by 
Harris Franklin Rall (page 5), 
may lead a group to discuss the 
question, How do we discover the 
providence of God in our own lives 
and in history? 

Otto J. Baab, in an article, “The 
Bible and Christian Education” 
(page 2), will give a basis for 
discussing the Bible as a sound 
authority for belief and education 
in the church. 

“Baalism Long Ago and Now,” 
by John O. Gross, will give oppor- 
tunity to discuss some implications 
of the secularization of American 
culture for your own group and 
community. 


The article, “Morality in Mar- 
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riage” (page 16), may be helpful 
for an evening’s discussion. 

If you look at the book reviews 
on pages 18-21, you can select the 
ones that seem most interesting to 
your group: 

The Coming of Age of Christian- 
ity, by Sir James Marchant, deals 
with the Christian ner upon 
modern society. 

Cradled in the Waves, wy John 
Tougas Croteau, is about an ex- 
periment in co-operatives. 

This American People, by Gerald 
W. Johnson, will drive a group to 
consider their privileges and re- 
sponsibilities as Americans. 

Blind Spots, by Henry S. Leiper, 
discusses race relations. 

Franz Alexander’s book, Our Age 
of Unreason, analyzes contempo- 
rary problems, individual and so- 
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The July “Book to Discuss” is 
This Life We Prize, by Elton True- 
blood. Walter N. Vernon, Jr., has 
worked out a discussion outline 
based on Chapter X of this book. 
The major question for discussion 
is: “How shall we become ‘more 
than conquerors’ over these ene- 
mies of the human spirit (uncer- 
tainty, tension, fears, confusion) ? 
Does it make any _ difference 
whether or not we depend on reli- 
gion in meeting the strains of our 
day?” 

The leading article in the July 
Adult Student has discussion pos- 
sibilities: “The Christian in Poli- 
tics,” by Jerry Voorhis, executive 
secretary of the Cooperative 
League of the United States of 
America and formerly a United 
States congressman. Mr. Voorhis 
pleads for Christian candidacy for 
office and support of Christian 
officeholders by church people. He 
suggests a pattern for political ac- 


tion and indicates some 
choices” for a Christian in | 
today. 


In the same issue Russel 
pastor of Canal-Lewisville . 
in the North-East Ohio Confe 
writes on the topic “Pat 
Begins on Main Street.” H: 
cusses the duty of running fo 
office, the need for preservi! 
alienable rights guaranteed | 
Constitution, and makes dé 
suggestions for community : 
and the fulfillment of civic r¢ 
sibilities. 

D. F. Fleming, also writ 
Adult Student for July, spe: 
“Your Right to Say It.” Thi: 
article on free speech. It deal 
ticularly with the present 
upon it by vigilante groups 
also the editorial in ApuLT Tr 
“Let It Wave!”) He discusse 
ous Supreme Court decisio 
fecting free speech, which |! 
“the basic freedom.” 

In the “Talking It Over” s: 
of the July Adult Student, } 
F. Tewksbury, a staff mem! 
the Department of Christian 
cation of Adults, writes on “ 
and Your Adult Group.” H 
plains the differences bet 
hymns and religious songs, 1 
suggestions about learning 
hymns, tells how hymns help, 
with the accompaniment of h 
in religious services, and 
helpful suggestions on fello 
singing. Several of these | 
may well be discussed by a: 
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There are two Learning fo! 
units for this quarter. The fi 
these is a two-month seri¢ 
“The American Way of Life.’ 
fitting that this unit starts 
July 4, when there is much 
about patriotism and what is 
and wrong with our country 
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pecially during this election year. 

Groups who choose these discus- 
sions will find themselves talking 
seriously about what we mean by 
this much-used phrase. Just what 
are the values in our way of living 
and what are the particular temp- 
tations and dangers we face? What 
are our privileges and responsibili- 
ties as Americans? What relation 
has the Christian way to the Amer- 
ican way? 

The writer of the study material 
for this unit is Walter N. Vernon, 
Jr., editor of Sourcebook and The 
Church School. 

The four topics for this month 
are (1) “‘A Thoroughfare for 
Freedom, ” (2) “The Melting Pot,” 
(3) “ ‘God Give Us Men,” and (4) 
“Our Mixed Economy.” 

In September the Learning for 
Life unit is on “Christ and My 
Job.” Questions like these will 
arise: Where does my job fit into 
the pattern of things? Ought I to 
change my job? Why? To what? 
How can I make it more of a satis- 
faction to me in terms of my life 
philosophy and religious experi- 
ence? What factors should I con- 
sider as I try to evaluate my job? 
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It is hardly worth while to have 
a discussion unless it proceeds in 
an orderly fashion. In discussing 
the problem situations set forth on 
the third cover page of Adult Stu- 
dent, a group should (1) state the 
question or problem involved in the 
story, (2) define any terms that 
might be subject to misunderstand- 
ing, (3) analyze the question or 
break it up into its component 
parts, (4) consider various answers 
or solutions, (5) decide, if possible, 
which is the best answer or solu- 
tion. 

The use of a blackboard or its 
equivalent is almost indispensable 
in leading a good discussion. 


1. Making Good on a Church Pledge 

The conversation in Adult Stu- 
dent should be read by someone 
who can read conversation natural- 
ly. 

The leader should then ask, 
“What is the problem here?” Give 
time for the group to think. Let the 
problem or question be stated. 
When the statement seems satisfac- 
tory to all, write it upon the black- 
board. Here is a simple statement 
of the question: 


What is the best way for an adult 
class to meet a church pledge? 

Do any terms in this question 
need refining? 

Ask the group to withhold solu- 
tions of the problem until the situa- 
tion can be analyzed. Some mem- 
bers of the class that had made the 
building-fund pledge were appar- 
ently in favor of raising the money 
through some plan that involved 
the selling of goods or services or 
participation in a_ promotional 
scheme. 

Among the plans suggested were 
sending a committee to visit a 
laundry and collect a small amount 
of money offered by the company 
as a means of advertising its serv- 
ices. Another was to sell flavoring 
extracts. How about the quality of 
the product, the price charged, and 
other factors? A third plan was to 
sell cemetery lots on commission. 
“The Brown real-estate company 
is promoting the sale of lots in a 
new cemetery development out 
east of town. They will give us 
commissions on any iots we help 
to sell.” One member proposed a 
bake sale. 


Others thought that the giving 
of money, with emphasis upon self- 
sacrifice and dedication, was more 
in line with the Christian witness 
than various schemes of selling or 
participating in promotional enter- 
prises. 


Here were opposing points of 
view. Which of them was to be 
preferred, especially when Chris- 
tian principles were considered? 
Why? 

It is likely that the difference of 
opinion in the fictitious group will 
be reflected in the group you lead. 
Give each point of view adequate 


opportunity for expression, but in- 
sist on reasons for each preference. 
Lift up the Christian element in the 
decision that must be made. 

2. The Movies 

The second conversation in Adult 
Student develops the question of 
the place of movies in the normal 
lives of young adults. The ques- 
tion might be thus stated: 

What, if anything, is wrong with 
the movies? 

In the course of the discussion 
you may find it desirable to pause 
for definition of any terms or ideas 
pertinent to the question. 

Analysis of statements about the 
movies made by members of the 
fictitious group revealed such 
faults as (1) social drinking of al- 
coholic beverages, (2) standards of 
extravagant expenditure, (3) in- 
dulgence in sensual pleasure, (4) 
money-making as the chief meas- 
ure of achievement. These faults 
were summed up by one member 
of the group as presenting “a con- 
cept of life that runs sharply 
counter to what the Church stands 
for.” Another put it this way: 
“... they exalt the secular attitude 
toward life.” What is meant by 
that statement? 


A defender of the movies insisted 
that attending movies was a form 
of legitimate and needed relaxa- 
tion. As a form of make-believe 
they helped him forget his worries 
and frustrations. He added that in 
the end virtue usually wins out, 
and vice and crime meet deserved 
punishment. 


What about these arguments, pro 
and con? Do they omit any vital 
point? What does the group think 
about the worth-whileness of mov- 
ies as a form of recreation? Can 
one go to the movies too often? 

Very likely the decision of the 
group will not be strictly pro or 
con but somewhere in between the 
two extremes. 

The group may care to formulate 
some principle, based on Christian 
insights, which should govern the 
choice of movies and the frequency 
of attending them. Let this be 
worked out with the aid of chalk 
and_ blackboard. 

LyYNpDON B. PHIFER. 








LIBRARY in your church makes 
its entire program more vital to all 
its members. [t provides pleasure, 
information, inspiration and help 
for your teachers, program leaders, 
for children, youth and adults— 
serving all interests and all ages. 
Your Methodist Publishing House 
will help your church to establish 


a library. Mail this coupon today. 
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